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"A CADEMICAL DEGREES.— Gentlemen of 
LITERARY or SCIENTIFIC PURSUITS, MINISTERS, 
rly qualified, detirone of GRADUATING, may 
re EEFI GENT. ASSISTANCE from the Advertiser.— 
e-paid), stating qualifications, to M. D., 15, Totten- 

Address (p Newton d. 


RAMMAR, COMPOSITION, ELOCUTION. 
—Mr. LEOPOLD SMART, Pupil of his Father, Mr. B. H. 
and ‘practically familiar with his eset se “witien. gives 
INST! TRUCTION, in SCE S and FAMIL on reduce 
Cards Hookham's Linrery, Old iieeas street.—Ad- 
dress, has Ceononght-torvece, Hyde Park. 


ANWELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON 
ne sch CH Hanwell. Parents and Guardians desirous of 
in a beautiful and healthy situation, com- 
n eed lend liberal terms, the intellectual advantages 
ig f Course, with religious instruction, moral and 
training, and domestic care, may obtain a 
onapplication to ‘the Rev T. T. (ee ley, D.D., Rectory, Hane 
well; J. Macbride, C.L., 4y == 4 S Magdalene 
Hall, Ox ford ; or of the Principal, at = Schoo! 
Cc rn LLEGE, 


"ING WILLI A M’S 
ISLE O 7 Man. 
Principal, Rev. R. DIXON, \1.A., Cambridge. 
Vice-Principal, Rev. J. G. CUMMING A. . Cambridge. 
The ribed Course of Education embraces the Greek and 
Latin Hassics Hebrew; the Mathematics, includin Mensura- 
tion, Fortification, and Navigation ; Arithmetic and Merchants’ 
Accounts; Writing, History, Geograp! mez. Enatich Grammar, and 
Compenition : 8 and the Doctrines and f Christianity, = 
t by the United Church of England and _ Ireland. 
greatest attention is paid to the Religious and Moral Improve- 
ment of the Pupils; and the whole system of instruction is 
directed to the promoting and ch cherishing of early genuine piety 
in union with a sound ral education 
The Church Missionary Society place the sons of their Mis- 
in this Institution. 
College Fees vary from WU. to 20. 10s. per quarter, accord- 











ers are received into the College, and by the Masters at 
eas per annum. 
College will REOPEN on AUGUST 1. ‘ 
Farther par may be ob d by licat to the 
Principal. 

May, 1843. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—The English 
Institution at MANNHEIM, directed by Dr. LOVELL., 
established in 1836 under the patronage Fd the Gran 
Stephaine of Baden, and it offers uliar advan 
toall wishing to combine a solid English Education with the 
Relate of the Frencn and German language: 








lest particulars om. be obtained of Frederick Lover P Pub- 








EDUCATION AT LUBEC, IN GERMANY. 


7s = very superior nature of the Education im- 
parted to Youth at the pisher Schools and — 


eer ms tory, Geo y, the lent peodeney 
, Ge ap ema 

auches nurection oe at attained by 
Commercial 


om yn sie. or 
long con er te ray ver 


ts and ardians o| 
a dy be conferred ceting patente under tees east 


pay over to Germany, to complete the ion et one 
institutions. 

8, r High School A inem denominated “The 
hag for centuries ventosed high ite as one of 
fess: te Schools ; a Commercial Institution 
in pme city, = the communication of practical commer- 
thoes & knowledge to Pupils of a more advanced 
most — celebrity, and an English 
an Saaeotl tHere, who has been a Master at the Catha- 
bearly Twenty Years, bas an Establishment for the re- 
ited ——- of eae destined to attend either 
tions, under care parents an ardians 

that | the Youth they may intrust to his cha 

meéet with not only all the superintendence requisite 
Feaettaictns . pe lect knowledge of the German and Pooak 
re due proxress in their other studies, but 
ail the those ‘comtorts of home and social intercourse, and that 
he religious and moral opinions of English parents, 
the want of which so often deters persons from sending youth 


Bor a tus and further Particulars, Terms, &c., appl 
to W. wW.L. NE NMAN, Esq.. Insurance Office, York. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS, 


bAY e GEON, of considerable practice in 

WICH, has a VACANCY for a well-educated YOUTH 

waPuric to the Medical Profession, who will be allowed fo 

avail mself of the great professional advantages which the 

many charitable institutions of that city afford.—For further 

lars ap, pply to Messrs. Corbyn & Co. Chemists, 300, Hol- 
horn; or, by letter, to G. F. Esq., Tombland, Norwich. 


gaa SOCIETY of LONDON 
ap SHIBITIONS * the GARDEN.—The next Exhibition 
lake place on SATURDAY, the 17th of June; subjects for 
aiate > must be at the Office, on Friday, the 16th of June, or 
bs aarden before half-past E1cuT o'clock, a.m., on the day 
Fane gates wiill be opened at One, P. mu Tickets are issued to 
ows at this Office tae oh 5s. each; A te Garden in the 
of the days of Exhibition, “at tas 6d. each; but only 
from Fellows of the Society.— No TicKeTs WILL 
: IssuED ps Ty biel ON THE DAY oF ExuiBiTioN. 


QFricE for PATENTS of INVENTIONS 
Inasfiehint Reo ST RATION of nessa. fie. M4, Lineeia’ 's 
ess relating to e curing an is= 

ry Beri TISH a FOREI IGN PATEN’ 
~~ one . Drawings of I : ay — akremaration | Ge 




















acer TATIONS under the New Consolidated Copy- 
‘signs Act, 6 Vict. c: 


es ocrimiuehl nrat ey 
an abetica! oO Soon an 
ace moneda on application to Mr. Alexander Prince, 14, 





OCIETY for the FORMATION of a PUBLIC 
GALLERY of the WORKS of LIVING BRITISH 

ARTISTS.—The Projectors of the Society have seen with much 
satisfaction the interest which has already been excited in ~| 
objects, and confidently anticipate the support of the Lovers 
Art in their attempt to lay the foundation of a Public Gallery | 
the Productions of British Artists. Communications may 
addressed to 71, Wimpole-street. 


a few days will be published, 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Parr V., on Sale 
by JAMES TAYLOR & Co. 38, North- -street, Baicuton, 
n consequence of new arrangements, the Books are marked 
about half the usual price e whole are warranted perfect. 
Catalogues will be Secmaebed free to Gentlemen sending thelr 
address; and choy map & be obtained gratis of James Gilbert, 49. 
Paternoster-row, 





HE LATE JOHN VARLEY —A few DRAW- 
INGS by the above esteemed artist, his last productions, 

and which have never been before the eats are offered for 
Als w A a poten abe had them direct from Mr. ed —_ 
Apply 7. street, corner of Broad-street, 
G aif where 7 may be seen. 


Daten PICTURES, the Pro 


tleman—The Reposo, by Titian ; J John and the Lamb, 
Carlo Dolce; The Madonna of the Time of aaraaels The 
v rgin and Child, by Andrea del Sarto: TO BE SOLD BY 
PRIVATE CONTRACT, at the Picture Gallery, 107, Regent- 
Greet, extenianes for the Sale of Pictures, &c. by Commission. 


pen from 9 till 
TPHE ROYAL GOBELIN ‘TAPESTRY.— 


‘our most beautiful Specimens brought to this Country 
in the early part of the French Revolution. The su npects from 
the Life of Henri Quatre: the Compositions are tru 4 elegan 

and they are presumed to he unique, u bt, wy La 8 ane an 
TRACT ond framed. TO BE SOL Y CON- 
ACT, and may be seen from 9 till 5 o clock, . af ay Gasek. 
sion Picture Gallery, 107, Regent-street. 





rty of a Gen- 








ATALOGUE of a very, extensive and fine Col- 
lection of BOOKS, Books of Prints, Galleries, Emblems, 
Illustrated Works, Illustrations of the Bible, Shakespeare, Scott, 
and other Works, Pictorial Works in Heraldry and Costume, 
. Architecture, ‘Topogra- 
‘3 on the Fine Arts, &c. 
low on Sale at — prices, by EVANS & SONS, |, Great 
Queen-street, entlemen inclosing Fourteen’ penn 
stamps, the cost of oaatene, will have it immediately forwarde 4 


A? pew Ron yore ue 


MADDEN & CO.S CATALOGUE of 

ne — BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS for 1843, is 

This Catalogue contains nearly all the Works in Oriental 

Literature obtainable at the present day. Gratis to written or 
personal application. 

‘a* It hy also be found appended to the present Monthly 


Part of the 
8, Leadenhall-street. 








oO. LENGTH PORTRAIT of QUEEN 
LIZABETH.—TO BE SOLD, a very fine and rare 
PORTRAIT of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Her favourite 
mentioned in her life, is on a table, on which her hand rests, 
This picture is in its original genuine state, painted by M 
Frm rive for Sale, a capital Picture by CANA LETT a 
ViEW 1 VENICE, a charming composition, and a Picture’ of 
high q 'o be viewed at the Commission Picture Gallery, 
107, Fa alta from 9 till 5 o'clock. 


TO READING and BOOK SOCIETIES, CLERGYMEN and 
MILIES throughout t ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 


New Fre for obtainin rr the NEW FeLCaTeONs and 
NDARD WORKS for Perusal, ay me purchase 
Now reapy, Gratis and Post-fi 


INTS for the FORMATION of READING 


SOCIETIES. 
The he plan advocated in this little pamphlet will effect two im- 
objects—that of adding to the supply of the current 
rature the choice of all the most valuable Works in the 
various languages; and that of extending the choice of New 
Books to the entive yretustions of the press, It is especially 
the peruse 1 readers, as by asmall annual subscription 
oa the New Wo: rks, as th hey appear, may be 


ders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 








Mi ctitar p CATALOGUE of nearly 3,000 
CHEAP BOOKS can now be had Gratis. Applicants 

rom the Country can obtain it by forwarding Eight penoy 
pe to the Publisher, Ld pre-paymeut by post. The follow- 
ing Works are Selection: 


Allen’s (J.) Complete History of the County of 
York, illustrated with a Series of Views by N. Whittock. 3 vols. 
Ho. balf calf neat, top edges gilt, proof Plates, on India paper, 


Asiatic Researches, or Transactions of the Society 
in Bengal for Inquiring into the History, Aptianitics Arts, 
Sciences, and Lipesetass bef fale, pate: Plates, MJ. o XVIIL: 
and Vol. XIX., Part 1, Cal eta, 1788-1836 

So complete a am AS in ‘the orginal editions as the present has 
perhaps never before been offered for sale. Sir Mark Sykes's 
copy, 11 vols. only, brought 22/. 11s. 6d. 

Bacon (Lord), the Entire Works of, 5 vols. to, 
calf gilt, Ane co ortrait by Vertue, 3/. 10s. 

Ths beautiful and accurate edition was corrected throaghout 
br - Rev. Jobn Gambold, and the Latin volumes revised by 

r. Bowyer.—Lown pgs. 

Beaumont and Fletcher's Dramatic Works, 10 
vols. Plates, light gilt calf, extra, old style by Clarke, very ce 





D BEADING CLUBS, LIBRARIES, &c.— 
VOLUMES of SECOND-HAND NOVELS, TRAVELS, 
fre. fc. including =< the la eenieee, Se be SOLD | 
wit! 
Shas | low gratis, at GARVALHO'S ya Cec Book 
street. Also for . 100 Volumes. all new, library bind 
only 7/. 10s. (1s. ed. a vol.) published at nearly 50l.; among w: 
are Works by Bulwer, Marryat, and other popular og 


CHEAP BOOKS, 





gant, 3/. 3s, 

and Fletcher, and Ben Jonson’s Dramatic 
Works, from the Text. and with the Notes, of W belies and Col- 
man, ws mg) saw ith ts, 3 vols. royal 8vo. calf gilt, vet 
neat 


wt 
Boswell’ 's (3. Lif angel bf De. Samuel Johnson, with 
his Tour to e Commentaries of all 
ing Eaitors, Meee bidet itestratne montane by the Riche rico. 
J.W. Croker, to which are added Anec Sotee by wy wkins, 
Murphy, sof Autor and others, upwards of ews, Portraits 





To be obtained of J08N KENDRICK, 4, Charlot 
Mansion-house, London. 
CAMDEN SOCIETY’S PAPERS. 
N APOLOGY for LOLLARD DOCTRINES, 
attributed to hy eae with an Introduction and Notes 
by J.H. TODD. 7s. 

Rutland PopenesOvisian! Documents illustrative 
'% Goma Times of Henry the Seventh and Eighth, by 

erdan % 

The Diary of Dr. Thomas Cartwright, Bishop of 
Chester, coummeacia a the time of his elevation to that See, 
and termina’ ~ oe wit e Visitation of St. Mary Magdalene 
College, Oxfo 

SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY'S PAPERS. 

Gosson’s School of Abuse, containing A Pleasant 
invective against Poets, Pipers, Players, Jesters, &c. 4s. 

Patient Grissel : a Comedy by J. Dekker, H. Chet- 
tle, and W. Haughton. 4s. 

Pierce Penniless’s Supplication to the Devil, by 
Thomas Nash; with Notes, &c., by J. Payne Collier. 3s. 6d. 

The First Sketch of Shakespeare’s Merry Wives 
of Windsor, edited by J. O. Halliwell. 3s. 6d. 

Fools and Jostens, with a Reprint of R. Armin’s 
Nest of Ninnies. 3s. 6d. 

Ludus Coventrie : a Collection of Mysteries for- 


erly represented at Coventry, on the Feast of Co: Christi, 
edited by J. 0. J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 10s. _— 


First and Second Parts of King Edward IV. 
[pstetins by Thomas Heywood; with Notes by Barron Field, 


otes of Ben Jonson’s Conv ersations with William 
Drummond of Hawthornder. 
Timon, a Play, now first printed, edited by the 
Rev. A. Dyce. 3s. 6d 
Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich 
College. including some new particulars 
onson, en, Massinger, Dekker, &c. by J. Payne 
Collier. 6s. 6d 


The Debate between Pride and Lowliness, by 
Francis Thynn, with Notes, &c. by J. Payne Collier. 3s. 6d. 
Extracts _ Ly Accounts of the Revels at Court 


in th 
origin pe [Ofc Books ks of the Baste ty Mud Noten, 








h. finely e d, coat half-bound 
and sheets of A tonraphs, nely oe See — - oe 


British (The) Critic and Quarterly Theological 
Review, from its Commencement in 1793 to 1833, 03 vols. 8vo. belt 
calf uniform, with the Indexes, 5/. 5s. ‘93-1833 

Magazine and Monthly Register of Reli- 

gious and Ecclesiastical Information and Parochial History, 

its Commencement in 1832 to the end of 1839, 16 vols. 8vo. 

cloth ‘lettered. edges cut, Plates, 2/. 10s. 1832-39 
Brown (Sir Thomas), the Works of, containin 
uiries ne. Vulgar Errors, Religio Medici, on Urn Buria 

e Rove Miscellaneous Tracts, folio, calf neat, Portrait b: 

bite, 1 ot 

"Devenant (Sir Wm.), the Complete Dramatick 
ond other. West Werks of, published from the Original Copies, fo! 
calf neat, 


Hallam’s ( “(iL ) View of the State of Europe 
the Middle Ages, the Constitutional History of Engl 
the History o the Literature of Europe, in all 7 vol 
Editions, wuniforml y and elegantly bound in calf ext 
edges, only 4/. 4 
Henry’s Exposition of the Old and 
ments, with Practical Remarks and Observations, 6 thick wee, 
8v0. elegantly bound in maroon morocco, gilt edges, 3/. 15s, 1830 
Johnson’s (Dr. 8.) Entire Works, including his 
Debates, superbly estates at the Oxford Press. 11 vols. 8vo. calf 
gilt, very elegant, 4/. 1 Pickering, 1825 
Killigrew's (Thomas) Tragedies and Comedies, 
folic. be gh on neat, a good clean copy, fine Portrait by Vander a | 
rt 


Sandrart (Joach Von) l’Academia Todesca della 
hitettura, Sculptura, e Pittura oder teutsche Academie der 
edlea seubild M kunste, 4 vols. in 2, folio, russia extra, 
several hundred fine vings in and 8 
with fine 5 eee of the most celebrated men, "Ancient and 
Modern, 4/. Nuremberg, 1675-79 


Shirley's (James Dramatic Works and Poems, 
with Notes by WW. ae rd, with Additional Hotes, and some 
Account of Shirl~y and his Writings, by the Rev. A. Dyce, Por- 
trait, 6 vols. 8vo. Id. 12s, 830 

Shirley was the last of our old Dramatists. His] 
uuie with the most exquisite images. 


Spenser's (Mr. E. Works, whereunto is added an 
Account of bis Life. fe, folie. yogi p' Eas on copy, i] 
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seme ve BOOKS. 
Just published, gratis and post free, Pat VI. for JUNE, of 
E EEDLE’S SECON D- HAND BOOK 
e CATALOGUE, containing Books in all departments of 


Literature. 
E. Eedle, 82, Chancery-lane. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By BS HENRY SOUTHGATE & Co., at their Rooms, Flee 
a tae 4 S DAY, May 27, and two following days Ly nn 
Seonabell , a 
Oe a of BOOKS, coangeiaing ( a Por 
tion of the Library of the Rev. H. F, LYT 








ORGANIC REMAINS, 

Messrs. J. C. & S. STEVENS have the honour to announce they 
will TSELL by ag tty at their Great Room ing-street, 
Covent-garden, on T URSDAY, 8th of June, at i2 o’elock, 

A eh over OF THE REMAINS OF 
HE MASTODONTOID ANIMALS of North 
erica, imported from the United States by Mr. A. Kock 
of St. Louis, and consisting of every Part of the Trunk an 

Eptreuitiog eet surpassing in “the number, value, and mag- 

all reviously formed Cabinets 0! 
these most £ interesting relics, Tad ite formation has constitu 
almost the exclusive occupation of its enter ising and zealous 

Erpprietor for several years in the great alluvial plains of the 
ississippi, the Missou and other parts of the New Continent. 








rom Devonshire; inc me ft among others, Grevii et Gronovii 
pe i oA Romanaram The esaurus, 33 vols. 
vellum—Deno wens on hac 2 vols. large paper. russia— 
Atkyns's Ceased ire, calf—Sloane’s Natural Histo wz of 
Jamaica, 2 vols. calf—Boyle’s Works, 5 vols. calf—Gibson 
servative from Popery, 2 vols. —Gibson’s y x Juris Ecclesias- 
tici Anglicani, 2 vols. nae Martyrs, 3 vols. black letter— 
ayle’s Dictionary, 4 vols. best eae oe hed’s Chro- 
nic ies, black letter—D" Herbeloe, Biblioth entale, 4 vols. 
—Warburton’s Works, 13 vols. culf fea A jull’ ps Works 7 vols. 
| a f gilt—South’ 's Sermons, 7 vols. ca a Work ks of 
. Baxter, Burnet, Calam Calvin, Cave chilli 
Clarke, "Flavel, Fuller, Hail, Jackson, Luther, Newton 
son, Stillingfleet, Tillotson, ‘a other eminent English 
‘oreign femmes. ith a variety of Books in the Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanis and French Languages; and a num 
of Works on Medicine, Anatomy, Surgery, &c. ke. 
On THURSDAY, June |, and two EEC ate 
A MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, including the Library of a Gentleman ees ed from 
the Tem mple consisting of History, Biography, Divinity, Clas- 
Translations, Mathematics, Medicine, &c. Also a 
at number of Popular M ern Novels and Romances—a 
variety of recent Perpdicals'a and Reviews; and a large quantity 
of Useful and Fancy Stationery, Writing Desks, Writing Cases, 
Work Boxes, &c. &c. 


NOBLE MARBLE GROUPS, STATUES, AND EosTs, 
FROM THE ROYAL G GALLERY OF ‘DRESDEN. 
Messrs. FOSTER to pot ay to the propility, 
Gentry, 50 and Connoisseura, t a the are directed to SELL by 
10 at the. Gat na Ae 1, Davies-street, AN 
une 7, at 2 precisely,in Forty Lots, 
LLECTION of SCULPTURE of the 
be Ca class, formerly a portion of the Royal Gallery of 
his Majesty Frederick Augustus, King of Poland and Elector of 
Saxony, purchased by the present proprietor at Dresden, in the 
year 1836. These distinguished works of art, then ornamentin 
the royal palace in the Grosse Garten, in the Saxon capital, 
were carried off with others by Frederick the Great of Prassia 
in 1745, to his palace at Potsdam, were restored to the gallery o! 


ander. 





AC on witb 


ngravings of the Dresden Gallery. ec 
ight Mythological and Allegorical Groups 
wo ae bey allin Carrara marble, of the size of life, 
and executed the first Artists of the Age; also Three Groups 
of Children oy the celebrated Algardi, and 27 Busts, of which a 
few are Antique, and some are re Cs distinguished cha- 
racters of the Saxon Court at that A ow be publicly 
atis, and Catalogues nd ete “he jalle err i and of 

Messrs. Foster & Son, 14, Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mall. 


SUMPTUOUS ASSEMBLAGE OF MAGNIFICENT Fevects 
OF HIS LATE adele | ple THE DUKE 0 


Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON have the honour most respect- 
fully to inform the Nobility and Public, that they have re- 
ceived iectrection from the Executors of his late Royal 
Highness, to SELL by SUCTION, at their Great Room, King- 


street, St. James’s-squa 
HE V COSTLY ASSEMBLAGE of 
PROPERTY collected, during a long series of years, by 
HIS pansies nnn y Li, DUKE GF SUSSEX, 
n be 


The different Sales will take oa in the following order: — 
On THURSDAY, June 22 eS ry at 


= 
The superb gold, ailver-gilt, ‘and silver Sideboard 
and Cabinet Plate; and the Dinner and Dessert, Tea and Coffee 
Equi 8, consisting of complete Services of every Variety of 
Table Plate, besides the precious enemies of Cinque-Cento; 
Old English, German, Oriental, and other weet enqeahi ks = 
3, Ewers, Ancient Baronial Salts—so: 
f Charles I. —the Gold Inkstand of 
iold Coffee Pot of the King of Candy— 
Services, silt Sacramental Plate: the whole 
amounting to 44,000 Ounc 
On WEDNESDAY, “the 28th, and following days, 


The valuable and interesting Collection of 
TRINKETS, including Badass of the Garter, and other Orders 
a multitude of Ri set with large and fine Brilliants, Rubies, 
meralds and Sapphires, Seals, Cameos and Intaglios, Chains, 
am 160 go old Snuff sense, ef the magnificent taste of Louis 
+ and later periods, & 
On MONDAY, Jaly a and following day, 
e matchless Collection of CLOCKS and 
1ES, including every variety of in me Horological 
Pyrtgalariy the celebrated Clock, the 
"ot Harrison, of Burrow—one deslaned by Prince 
0 high Clocks by Le Pautre. te—a curious 
—an an Clock—the celebrated Mutee Chron 
k presented by Vollemy fe His Royal Highn 
celebrated Maker— e Wateh a: Jam 
arie Antoinette ; bead many i 1 
cases of oule— Watches» Bregu et’; and other Makers, Ancient 
and Modern. The A Ci Lay Andrea Ferrara 
Swords, mounted 
mv. the Sword of the 
Feat Pareto ena . a ie ag ee 
odern English Fowling-pieces by Manton, Wilkinson, and 
Moore ; and Pistols. 
On WEDNESDAY, July 5th, and following days, 


The sumptuous FURNITURE of Ebony, Boule, 
Marqueterie, Cabinets, Sofas and Chairs of Oriental Rosewood, 
inlaid with lvory—a precious Casket of Cry: 


stal—gorgeous Can- 
delabra of Or-molu and Bronze— ificent Oriental Jars and 
<utenae—save Specimens of ‘Oriental F 


a. RA of them 
Phe ae Dresden. Py 
On MONDAY, July 10th, and following day, 

The unique Collection of MEERSCHAUM and 
other PIPES, mounted with Gold and Silver—Tobacco and 
bey of the most precious quality. 

he different_Properties will be on view some days before 
each ) Bae, and Catalogues may be had gratis at Messrs. Christie 

nson's Offices, King-street, St. James’s-square. Due notice 
wit be poen of the Sales of the Miscellaneous Property, which 
iW, 











».in regal tas' 





res 





ARTIN MAR-PRELATE'S EPISTLE to 
the terrible Priests of the Convocation House. Reprinted 
—— a Lame Letter Edition of 1588, with Notes. Post 8vo. 
P cloth 
ARTIN MAR-PRELATE’S EPITOME of 
the First Book of Dr. John Bridges’ Defence of the Go- 
vernment of the Church of England in Ecclesiastical Matters. 
Reprinted from the Black Letter Edition of 1589, with Notes. 
Post 8vo. c oth, 3s. Subscription for each, fe. 
A Prospectus of others ma 
TALOGUE of OLD and NEW BOOKS Part XIX., at 
mS prices, will i sent, post free, on application. 
ohn Petheram, 71, Chancery-lane. 


HE ASIATIC JOURNAL, for June, will 
contain :—1. Administration of Justice in British India— 
2. Ceylon—3. x Times, and Doctrines of Confucius—4. Official 
Life in India. By a Bengal Civilian —3, Russian America—6. 
Diary _of an Assistant 8 of Sindh. By 
Mrs. Postans—8. The Temple of Somnauth. By Col. Sykes-— 
9. Reminiscences of an Old Hand. By Capt. Bellew—10. Dis- 
asters in Aiebanistag—11. Memoirs of the late Lord Fitzgerald 
and Sir Edward Stanley—12. Monthly Commentary, awe \ a 
London : W. H. Allen & Co. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for 4 
Price 2s. 6d, contains: 
\ Praigele le and, pis Friends. By an Old Man. Part I. 


3. Proverbs De = No. 
4. Sir Francis Chantres and Alian Cunningham. 


5. Titmarsh’s Travels in Irelan 
6. ngs. By One who has a good 














. Reminiscences of Men and Thin 
emory. No. hateaubriand and rs Genoude. 
. Jack Moriarty and his Contemporaries T.C. D. No. V. The 
College Election. 
. Conversations on the Parables. 
By George Fitz-Boodle. 


inci. 
> Colguigation — The only Cure for National Distress—Mr. 
Charles Buller’s Speech. 


ndex 
G. W. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street, London. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. CCCXXXII. For JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 


‘ontents: | 
I. Marston ; or the M irs of a I. The Vigil of 
Venus. Translated from the Caden iit a. of Turkish 
History. e of Candia—IV. A 
Passage in the Life of a - Ammalat Bek: a 
true Tale of the Concasus, from the owt of peestenc!—-Con, 
5m el Mr. ally y's Reply to an icle in Blackwood's 
azine—VIl. The V akeneld.” Aitpstrated by Mul- 
ready— VIII. The Attorney's Clerk in the bork Hood—IX. 
Ignacio Guerra and el Sangrador: a Tale of Civil War—X. Me- 
morandums of a Month’s Tour in Sicily—X1. nade Policy. 
ey Index. 
William Blackwood oo Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 
22, Pall Mall, London 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


THE METROPOLITAN, 
For JUNE, will contain : 

1, Mr. Rafter’s NewOriental Ro-| 9. The Fortunes af an Author. 
mance: Savandroog. Chap. y Mrs. y- : 
al. The Talisman. hap. 42, 10. Heart Words. By Major 

aalter Campbell. 


Chap. 43. 
Ina Kaddish: a Jewish 
; or, the Wan- Story. By Marian 
arper. By Mrs. —— one of the Authors of 
Crawio: 


rhe 1. anaes of Jewish 
he Note-Book of an_Irish Hist 

B — Chief aron | 12. To the ¢ prin 

Bra 13, Recollections of a Royalist 
nes + upon a Picture. 


Officer. By .de R—. 
. Tales oo the Pump-Room. | l4. Toe Poor Relation. By Ab- 
. The King Cup. ByMrs. Abdy. | 15. Irish Song— The Bridal of 
. Tales of a Tourist. The permet s cme Kathleen. By 
archioness ofAugevilliers. Mrs. C 
» Illustrations o akspeare— 


wfo 
16. The Damosel’ 's Tale. 
*She never told her love.”’| 17. Cavalier’s War Song. By 
T. D’ nen Esq. 


No. III. The 

















Reviews Notices of New Books, Li 
nders & Otley, Publishers, Conde it-street. 
Agents: for ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & 
Bradfute, 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


INSWORTH’S MAGAZINE. 
Contents of the JUNE “Ter, 
WINDSOR CASTLE. 
(COMPLETED.) 
BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
With Illustrations on Steel, 
BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
And numerous large Woodcuts by W. Alfred Delamotte. 
he Funeral of Lanner. By | A ae mil Song. By Charles 


rs. Gore. Herv: 

—~? Story. By Miss Contras-No. IV. By M.Y.W. 
Sk Hendley Cross; or, the Spa 

Elsbeth of Calw. By J. Oxen- 


Hun 
Defence of London. By Ca- 

Cousin Emily. Bre Ww. Brooks. ‘oulmin 
Forgive! Forgive! By Mrs. Ed- % By the Baroness 

ward Thomas. de Calabrella. Part LV. 
The Ansarians. “By Wm. Fran- | The Knight of Varre: +a Legend 

cis Ainsworth. of Windermere. By iss 
The Twin Giants. By the Au-| Skelton 

thor of the‘ Porcelain Tower.’ | Notes and Anecdotes. Rome. 
The Ninety-nine Good Turns. | By Charles Hervey. 

By Laman Biancha Blarney. By A Cork-man. 

THE ELLISTON PAPERS. 
From original letters ont }ospaine documents collected during 
ne twen ears. 
Bdited by GEORGE RAY MOND, Esa 

Cunningham & Mortimer, Publishers, Adelaide-street, Tra- 

falgar-square. 








On 














TRE! ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, for 
by DOUGLAS JERROLD. With engravings: hewn 3 Bate 
leony Meadows, Leech, vie. 5, Sargent, Brown. an and nd Paige tT 


1. The Sisters of Berne: a Trae | 


to: 
2. Characteristics of Aden, with 
oo e of the Ri hed Sea. | 


‘ostans. 
3. The Boys of London : The 
‘. _—e By Mark Lemon. 


5. The’ Two Tomkinses. By 
R. B. Peake. 


“ ” 


Til. . Pictorial Passages in 
— of Bemon Bird" 
ird. By FP, 
13. The old M 
the Editor." ** Ont, 


By 
4. Light Rey ke Shadow. By(a. 


in the 


7. Arthur Evelyn—the Decayed 
ntlem: 
8. Jupiter's Janket, 
. Seeees. C, Pembroke. 
Death intl ‘ean 
on? a Lad 
2, Cepe-cets 
Boctscihars in Town an 


TEGG’S MAGAZINE. 
On Thursday, the ist Ang sg ee with, s rd  Eypoving and Wood. 


. 
EGG’S MAGAZINE. “of "KNOWLEDGE 
and ce ge ia ENT. 


. Sateman’ 's Orchidacem of 
Mexi id 
12, Fine Ar ee 
19. Reviews, &c. 








Fi mee id 
Rlest-ets s and may be had of aij 





ey, 





of Ballad Puy on the P 
Prize y. By John Howden, B.A.—Danae, a Poem.” isa 
the | Greek of Sitnonides—London Coffee-Houses and their Cus. 
tomers. Walks in 
Be um—Sydney, Australia. With a View of the City 
le Park, engraved on Steel, and a Woodcut of Sydney’ Heads 
etter from “ Civis” to the Editor—Sketches from the Exhi- 





ondon : printe ‘egg, Cheapside; and m 
procured, by order, of all Booksellers in the United Kingdon, ‘ 


HE HON. C. GRIMSTON’S COMMON 
PRAYER BOOK and PROPER LESSONS. 

.B. The peculiar afveniens of this oan consists in 
beving the entire Mornin Evening Services, in a large clear 
type. ) two portable volumes, one for the Morning, and the 

oO 


the woning. 
he prices are as follow :—~ 
Mor, elegant. Plain. 
Largest size ..-+..£2 0 0 115 0 
Secend sine eseece : VF; : 110 0 
Smallest size.....- 110 
London: J. “Hatchard & Son Piccadilly ; who bave constantly 
on hand a large assortment of Bibles, Prayers, and Companions 
to the Altar, in every variety of binding. 


REDUCED IN PRICE. 
N EXPOSITION of the FOUR GOSP. 
of which the Notes on those by St, x Mark, & St. Late 


St. John hare ants, fore been a ~~ hy na 
vai oughts on 








THOMAS ADAM, B.A., Author of * 
- In2 = *svo. price 12s. cloth; published originally at 


tA 
uw! Perhaps few were better fitted to write a practical e 
mental commentary on any part of Scripture than this au 
and the present posthumous work will be found characterized 
by all the best poontiariiee of the author."’—Record. 
Lon : J. Hatchard & Son, Ti, Piccadilly. 


REV, WM. BENNETT'S WORKS, 


Third Edition of 
ISTINCTIVE ERRORS of ROMANISM. 
A Series of Lecture Sermons, preached during Lent, 
Ch Lg Onturd, and’ Minster 0 of M.A Tate, Student of Ch le 
bone. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 13s, Each Lecture sold separaiely, 
price 
Sermons on Miscellaneous Subjects, with Intro 
ductions, Notes, &c. 2 vols. demy 12mo. price 14s. boards, of 
separately, Vol. I., 6s. 6d.; Vol. II., 7s. 
uide to the Holy Eucharist, forming in the 
Second Volume a Companion, to the Altar. 2 Nn 18mo. 8s. cl. 
Three Sermons, explaining the New M cree et Act, 
with regard to Churchmen and Dissenters. 12mo. ar 
“Tf any Provide Not for His Own.” 
preached in Yau Souls’ Church, St. Marylebone, op 4 
220d of March, 1840. Price 6d. 
Letters to My Children on Church’ Subjects 
Vol. I. cloth boards, now ready. 


CYMRY. 
blishing in Numbers, 
HE ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES 
of the CYMRY, or the Ancient British Church— 
Doct id Rit By t Rev. JOHN N WIELiAMs, M. 
— Curate of Ne nals, Flintshire, and Vice Presid: a 
nstitu pane of Paris. 
No. 1. Bardie Pero oe 
2. ntvoduetion of Christianity eo seve 
. National Establishment of the Church . 
4 anes of Arles, Sardica, and Armin 


" Defenders of the Faith 
. Trial of the Church 





Perr 








Just publish: 
BIRD'S LENT LECTURES. (Second Edition.) ; 
‘WwW 1 EL feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, a Second Edition o Hl 
VE LECT a oan oe SMITH BIRD, 
CATECHISM, by the Rev. CHARL: 
M.A., CATCH of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THORNDIKE’S ARMOUR FOR CHURCHMEN. 


DISCOURSE on the RIGHT of the 
HURCH in a CHRISTIAN STATE. | By HEROES! 
THORNDIKE. B.D. Sovenesty Prebendary of Westmie 
New Edition, with th A | ng aS Scriptural Se 
Ma of aby Co 3 “ vol. 12 12mo. cloth, Brice . 6d. 
cage Rave Mitt unadlonege meray alot son i 
ti expediency, we, 
reading tnd od sind Thorndike.”"—Church Intelligencer. 
, Lvol. in a 8vo. clon TH PO UITIES 
‘aE iIs 


aa = ER AOSHIRE This 
MELBOURNE aE, D Ethelred 
i yoy = m0. Baited te tee Rev. jOSkP' sae 
oF Me ieodes. Perpetual Curate of Chellaston, Derby ahie 


Domestic Chaplain to > ee hy te . the Earl 





yr 813] 
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, ELORED reer price 2is. COMM ERCE, "hi ER- 


CANTILE Lf LAW, Teste and COMMERCIAL GEO. 
PHY : comprisi g ‘Descriptive and Statistical Account of 
Ga oditi ities. with ‘Customs and Ex Regulations, Deties. & Cc. 
Commercial Statist ics of the aitorens Countries of the World, 

Cha: » Prod , Sea- 


Cag te Fi Bo Colonies, Shs 
laonoes c.—! onies, ing, 
nies. M Railwa ys, : ks. Post- Office, tc 
Companl tel 4 of Commerce, finance, and Bank- 
ese S 





oe land tletical UF 

sheet mere Law oT Bchenee, Sale Guaranty Beak: 
e, Sale, Guaranty, ° 
pal and Agent, § ills of c! nants, u rent) nk. 


mney. ney, Sem ani tions 


: “er Arthimatie and fepeente, Sas anges, 
Ce jes lic Fun nterest, Annuities, 
al i, Measures and \ ta Tables—Explanation of Mer- 
cantile Terms and Usages, a variety of Miscellaneous 


information, | WM. WATERSTON, Accountant. 
The Law artistes conteibated by Jonn Hit Bo a Seay Advocate. 


had separately, e 3s. bd. @; 
on t Sora, Balotacgh: Simpkin, Marshall % Co. Condes. 


NEW WORKS ON INDIA AND CHINA, 
PUBLISHED v7 MR. BENTLEY. 








the Indus traversed by the Author, p 


Now ready, in 1 vol. price as 6d. the Second edition, greatly Published this day, 
¥ e iS 
HE BATHS of GERMANY; with General | (TR WALTER SCOTT’sLIFE of NAPOLEON. 


Remarks on Mineral Waters, Notices of the chief French 
and Suis Baths, and an ‘Appendix on the Cold-water Cure. By Vol. I1., with Plates and Maps. 
EDWIN of the Medical 


Il. 
ind Chiru 1 Societ TAV p 
apical Societies. sor & Co. WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


M®* NEWBY will publish immediately a New ur. 
NOVEL by MISS ELLEN PICKERING. WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
In 3 vols. poet ore 8vo, Sn tee neteate No. 74,and Part XVIII. 
By the Author of "Nan Darrell,” * The Fright,’ &c. THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN of this Issue, 
Colonel Napier’s New Work on Syria: wengaete, gules 
In 2 vols. post ayo. 21s, plates, Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Hou! & St London. 


REMINISCENCES OF SYRIA ; 
And FRAGMENTS of LETTERS and and JOURNALS from the The Slovtes Fe Periedica Werte, for JUNE, 1843, will be 














Charles Knight 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXIX. 
NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. (New Series,) price 6d. 
Miss Costello's New Historical Novel. KNIGHTS LIBRARY EDITION of SHAKSPERE, 
GABRIELLE ; or, 1 yap OF A REIGN. ya. vo » contalning Hamlet, Cymbeline, and Othello. Demy 
By the Author o vo 


*‘ASum it the Boe: id the Vi 
, “The reader who cannot find in Cote A ba in- VENIGHTS y= ath I edges price of mARwene, 





In demy -. with anew Map - the various Countries on cipher 
eS P y 


ARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to KALAT. 
Including an Account of the Insurrection at that Place 
in 1940, and a emols oot aaeOh ay. 
Forming the Fourth Volume of “g a al in Balochistan, &c.” 


In post 8vo. with a Portrait of —_— Lin by a Native 


= IN CHINA; bei the Personal Narrative of an 
ed in the late Chinese Expedition, from the Re- 
are usan, in 1841, to the ‘Peace of Nanking, in August, 


a Lieut. een acres a 18th Royal Irish. 


AN ACCOUNT of .~ KINGDOM ee CAUBUL and its 
ta: 
Deve ie Ho nm MOUNTSTOANT t ELPHINSTONE. 
ion, revised, in s. 8vo., with Map of Caubul and 
the Be ein Coaktaen, = other Plates. 
iv. 
In 1 vol. post 
A YEAR IN CHINA; beng s “Narrative of the Second 


that C t 
Cami KEITH 8) STEWANT M MACKENZIE, Bag, 
Late Pea litar: Ah; y tothe n-Chief. 





In2vols. 8vo. revised and corrected,with numerous Illustrations, 
THE SECOND EDITION OF MAJOR FORBES’S 
ELEVEN YEARS IN CEYLON. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlingten-ctrect, 
(Publisher in we to Her Majesty.) 
Burlington-street, May 27, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY. “HAS JUST PUBLISHED 


THE aaa NEW WORKS: 


THE RHONB, the DARRO, and the GUADALQUI- 
VIR: a Summer Ramble i in 1842. Mrs. ROMER, Author of 
‘Sturmer,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. “= mbeilishments.  ° 


EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND in 1842; with 
Sketches of Greece and the Levant. By W. DREW STENT, 
B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Tr. 

GEORGE SELWYN AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
wih MEMOIRS and NOTES. By J. HENEAGE JESSE, 

Author of * fim—y-] the Court of England under the Stuarts,’ 
aod *The Court of eg" 5 under the Houses of Nassau and 
Hanover.’ 2 vols, 8vo. wi! — 





HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS, INSURRECTIONS, 

Fa neg Date ator et “Komaatic Baer ae 
» A or of * 

pT Ly ay ileal eT 


v. 
TRAVELS in the GREAT WESTERN PRA 
SeAMAHU AC and ROCKY MOUNT AI andin the OREGON 
RITORY. By THOMAS J. FARNHA vols. post 8vo. 
TGbawcerten OF THE sage vowsens. 
By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
VL VOYAGE to the NORTH POLE, performed in His 
on Ships DOROTHEA and TRENT, under the Command 
Boctan, RI RN. By Ca pt. BEECHEY, R. N., one of the 
In 4 with Engravings 
vil. 
HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, &c. 
WANCLENT GREECE. By J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 3vols. 8vo. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
Now ready.- 
1. 
FALSE HEIR. A Romance. By G. P. R. James, 
ta Author of * Darnley,’* De L’Orme,’ “Forest Days,’ &c. 
Il. 
FRENCH GOVERNESS; or, the EMBROI- 
BRED HANDKERCHIEF. A Romance. By J. FENIMORE 
COOPER, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pilot,’* The Spy,’ &c. Post 8vo, 
lL 
me EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By CHARLES 
AITSHEAD, Author of ‘ Richard Savage,’ ‘The Solitary,’ 


yeAGLAND CASTLE. ATaie of the Great Rebellion. By 
len nomen, Author of ‘ Widows and Widowers," ‘ Anne Bo- 


MUNSTER TALES. 
a3 THE LAST OF THE O’MAHONYS, and other HIS- 
ICAL TALES of the — SETTLERS in MUNSTER. 


wi May of HECTOR O'HALLORAN. By 
H. MAXWELL ts » Author of* gee ife of the Duk oot 
reneot Stories oF Leech $e 15, bow nd. sites 
Richard Bentley, Ne New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in to Her Majesty.) 





and pastime, must be indeed difficult to To be com- 
pleted in Ten Volu lis ig in Weekly Numbers, 
Please." *Uiterary Gazette. each containing + cineaite ee ene 


3 vols. post 8vo, with Illustrations, THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
BEN BRADSHAW, TH MAN WITHOUT A HEAD. Reien or Geones III., Part XXIX., super-royal 8vo. 4 2s. 
= 2 vere. LONDON, Part XXVIL, price ls. 6d. Published also in 

THE —_s OF THE PEOPLE. Weekly Numbers, price 4d.” 
MEMOIRS Oo ee MIN. THE PENNY CYCLOPDIA, Part CXXIV., price 1s.6d. 
____T.C, Newby, 65, Mortimer-street, Cavendish-square. THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANIMATED NATURE. 


; FOR | Part V., price 1s. To be completed in Twenty-five Parts. Pub- 
“LIBRARY OF THE ENGLIS STUDENT, FOR lished oy in Weekly N aber Suisse at aty-tive 





Ss 
CCIDENCE: an and “PRINCIPLES of GRAM-| THE PICTORIAL HISTORY ae ENGLAND, daring the 
é iM AR. “. giot. ahoedence alone, Is. The basis of | Reign of George III. Vol. III., in cloth boards, price 1 
ose 5 hew and pamcsoparce THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION, in its eis 
Practice of Elocution. 4th edition, augmented | social and Economical Relations, from the es Be of the 
by gh oe Sours of — ir. _ ce th. le Pl Pinctoonth Contary to the fepeont 33 me. aS. * » Perens Esq 
a spearian eadin ing the ronic e lays 5. “9 cqupelenns nsumption ccum ation, 
re-arranged fo for hey Histor, and exercise in Bloc. ary a. gy and Colonies and Foreign Dependencies, in 
ae cloth Th Third Vol p leted, furnish s 
Walker Remodelled. An English Dictionary on ry Informa = ‘the preceding Volumes, previous 
a classifying plan, adapted to the present age. 8vo. 15s.; Published, “with a complete Index: price of the Third value, 
smaller edition, 7s. 6d. a + ; we p yee vious volumes are 7s. 6d, each, or the complete 
; Rivingtons; Cadell; &c. se er 
y the same Author, DAYS AT THE FACTORIES; or the Manufacturing In- 
Beginnings of a New School of Metaphysics An | dustry of Great Britain described, and ibystrated by mtn haa 
Investigation of the true gelation of Language to Thought, and Baerevings of N and P. —Se -» Lonpon, by 
of Gramm m, Lope © hetoric, to each other. &vo. 12s. cloth. | George Dodd. In post $vo., price 10s. cloth. 
Theory of ooution with Aids for Reading the| CHAPMAN'S HOMER.—TBE ILIADS OF HOMER, 
ry : g 
Liturgy. 7s. Pyscaet eee, never before in =y low uage truly tonnsiaged, 
x with a Comment upon some of his chie: 
NEW wous. ft BY oS AUTHOR OF one GERMAN | to the Greek, by George Chapm man. A new Edition with | Intro 
LAUER'S. GERMAN EXERCISES for | SP9faniarnotes By Wi cogke taplor, Hea. Ll. 
ege, in. 1 Engravings —p. 
BEGINNERS. A new method by which the Student | fr qeekione of John Plaxman, ke A. In 2 vols. post 
may in a short time acquire the art of translating from English | 80. price 1/. elegant, in cloth. 
in * then be with facility and correctness. Price 2s. 6d. cloth. | THE BANKER'’S CLERK: comprising a full Description 


ercises contain qaene, exposition of the Author" 8 | of the Principles and Practice of Banki A nt of the 
oon pe rt tea saisig seqsenmendes to Ho of System of Ban k Book-keepi The ‘Duties oF Ge salen offi- 


ntion th of students ani chers of German, who wish to 
take the shortest and easiest road to the acquiring or imparting fab ey LTE Mane pd amy got-y 5 ys 


of that noble language.” ts, and Bank Notes, &c. ‘I 1 18m $s. 6d. owe. 
Klauer’s Miniature German Grammar in Ten | [ou2't 2nd Peel toe Sc In royal lemo., price .swd., 

Synoptical Tables. Royal 8vo. bound in caoutchouc. Price 5s. A COMPLETE INDEX to the COMPANION to the 
Klauer’s Douteshe Amaranten fiir die Jugend. ALMANAC, from its Commencement in 1828 to. 1843 inclusive. 

No. IV, Prize te Levef*The A son’ by ieiaaititias =m boards, uniform with the Work, price 7s. 6d.; or 

av en reprin 
mi 4 ordered of all S Amarantens bt yeh ll be He < blished *,¢ The Picrortat SHAKsPERE will be completed in two 
on the Ist of June. more Parts, both of which will appear some time in June. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and P. Rolandi. 22, Ludgate-street, May 20, 1843. 


FOR AUTHORS PUBLISHING. 
Now ready, FOURTH EDITION, price 2s. 6d., cloth gilt, or 3s. post free, 
THE AUTHOR’S PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
ASSISTANT. 


A Gu1we to the Parntina, CorrEctina, and Pustisninc New Works; 

















Comprising—Explanations of the Process of Printing—Preparation and Calculation of Manuscripts— 
Choice of Paper, Type, Binding—Illustrations—Publishing—Advertising—Estimates of Cost for Large or 
Small Editions—Editions for Private Circulation beautifully printed, &c. With an Exemplification and 
Description of the Typographical Marks used in the Correction of the Press. 

“« Every one who has written or who may write for the press, should possess this work.”— Metropolitan. 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


«a AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS desirous of having their Works reviewed in THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, 
are requested to direct copies to be forwarded to the Editor, at the Publishers’, Messrs, SaunpEers & Oriey, Conduit- 
street, before the 15th of each month. The ability and impartiality be pe in this department of Tux METROPOLITAN 
are well known, and its Reviews constantly quoted as of the first critical authority. 


Now ready, complete in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WINDSOR CASTLE: 
An Pistorical Romance. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq., Author of ‘ The Tower of London, &c. 
With ILLUSTRATIONS by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


“ Decidedly Mr. Ainsworth’s best work.”— Morning Post. 

**One of the best of the author's productions. The illustrations by George Cruikshank are of almost unprecedented 
force and spirit.”"—Literary Gazette. 

“ The nee of semen connected with the mysterious appearance of Herne the Hunter, and the magic oak, which 
Shakspeare has made classical, will give a degree of vogue to this romance that has not even been attained by any one 
of Mr. Ainsworth’s previous works.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 


Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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FELIX SUMMERLY’S 
RECREATION HAND-BOOK 
GUIDES, 


Corrected for the Season of 1843. 


‘Recreation is a second creation, when weariness hath almost an- 
nihilated one’s spirits. It is the breathing of the soul, which other- 
wise would be stifled with continual business....As for those that will 
not take lawful pleasure, I am afraid they will take unlawful pleasure, 
and by lacing themselves too hard grow awry on one side.” 

FULLER’s HOLY AND PROFAXE STATE. 

** All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

OLp ENGLIsnu PROVERB. 


The preceding sentences have been chosen as exemplifying, 
briefly and forcibly, the chief views with which this series of 
and-Books has been compiled. Whether or not any share of 
the growth of public interest in our National Exhibitions may 
traced to these little works, it might be difficult, if not pre- 
sumptuous, to attempt to determine; yet it may be allowable 
to instance, among the good and practical results which these 
and-Books have certainly effected for the public,—the reduc- 
tion in the price of the Official Catalogue of the National Gal- 
lery, from a Shilling to Fourpence, and the greater facilities of 
identifying the pictures at Hampton Court Palace, which 
having been brought to the notice of the Commissioners of 
is and Forests, they most cheerfully assented to. 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


(OPEN DAILY, EXCEPT FRIDAYS.) 

Being a Guide to the Architecture, Tapestries, 
Paintings, Gardens and Grounds of Hampton Court: with nu- 
merous Embellishments on Wood. engraved by Ladies; and 
Plans of the Pulace and Grounds from Official Surveys. The 
Illuminated Cover is taken from a design for a book-cover pro- 
duced by Hans Holbein for Cardinal Wolsey. Second edition, 
price 5s. and 2s. 6d. . 

** Decidedly the best popular guide to the picturesque beauties 
of Hampton Court of any extant.’’— Spectator. 

*“Acharming specimen of a Iland-book, literally crammed 
with information."’"—A‘lus. 


7 
FREE PICTURE GALLERIES; 
Being a Gurpx to all the Picrures in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY, the DULWICH GALLERY, the 
SOANE MUSEUM, the SOCIETY of ARTS, and the BRITISH 
MUSEUM. Price 1s. 6d, Kach Gallery published separately 
at proportionate prices. 

“These Catalogues are more raisonnés and correct than the 
correspondent oflicial ones; are more portable, and to their 
limits every way commodious, whilst they cost together much 
less than several of the latter cost separate.”"— Atheneum. 


HOLIDAYS; 
Being a Guide to London Sights. 


Giving details of the Locality—Means of Access—Nature of 
Admission—T'ime when Gpen—Principal Objects, and Descrip- 
tive Catalogues of all the Permanent Sights. Notes for Days’ 
Excursions out of the Metropolis. Price 6d. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


(The_Abbey opens at 9 a.m., and closes, in the Summer, at 6 
-M. The Tombs are shown until half-an-hour before, and 
about an hour after, Divine Service, which commences at 10 a.m. 
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Seli and his Contemporaries; with 

y rm Notes. By J. H. Jesse. Bentley. 
Mr. Carlyle, in his recent work, feelingly 
Jaments over the many things most interesting 
to posterity, which chroniclers pass over, as too 
familiar to claim their notice. It is, in truth, 
absolutely necessary to get to some distance 
from objects, in order to behold all their details, 
and to estimate with accuracy their several 
bearings and relations. This defect does not 
appertain to the intimate correspondence of con- 
temporaries, entered upon without view to pub- 
lication, and treating of whatever personall 
concerns the writers,—the most trivial as we 
as the more important events of the passing 
hour. In their bavardage lies their great merit; 
for while in the greater essentials of humanity, 
one epoch or generation does not widely differ 
from another, and the workings of passions and 
the play of the more pressing necessities in each 
man are the same,—in the petty details of 
trifling accessory motives, transitory fashions, 
and incidental peculiarities, will be found all that 
constitutes the colouring and costume of ages 
and of nations, coming out in the most striking 
relief. With relation even to the greatest events, 
we look to such correspondence as that now 
before us, (when it is to be had,) not merely for 
the little causes which are the parents of great 
effects, but for the illustration of a multitude of 
particulars which are not to be gathered from 
more solid and solemn records. But with re- 
= to the portraiture of manners, and a 

lineation of the habits and modes of thought 
of by-gone times, it is precisely from the lightest, 
most playful and trivial of letter-writers, that 
the greatest number of illustrations may be ex- 
pected. In this point of view, though it may be 
true, that 

Who kills fat oxen should himself be fat, 

it by no means follows that who writesinstructive 
letters should himself be full of instruction; nor 
that the letters themselves should possess any 
other merit than that of faithfully reflecting the 
minds and the whereabouts of the parties by 
whom they were written. 

It is, then, no unanswerable objection to the 
letters which occupy the greater portion of the 
present volumes, that they are unconnected with 
any famous or consequential events, that they 
record only the every-day trivialities of light- 

and unoccupied idlers, that they afford 
no connected view even of the surface of events; 
and that though they introduce to the readers 
some persons, who have figured on the stage of 
-~ life, they add little to our foregone know- 
edge of their charactersand peculiarities. They 
are still curious memoranda of the passing hour: 
and, coming warm and fresh from minds busied 
and moved by its infinite nothings, they betray, 
i a thousand casual expressions and confes- 
sions, the true form and pressure of their times; 
vhile they offer some measure of the value of 
the institutions of the age, by showing with a 
minute precision, the sort of fruit which these 
institutions were actually bearing. 

The contemporaries of George Selwyn were 
the fathers of a few of us, and at most the grand- 
fathers of the greater number of actual readers; 
yet less is known of their manners and habits 

n of those of much remoter periods ; for the 
French Revolution seems to have built a wall 
between the present and the past; and mankind 
have already acquired the habit of looking at 
things through the peculiar media derived from 

it event; so that it is only where the charac- 
teristics have been distinctly traced by previous 


writers, that the objects themselves are perceived 
in any tolerable purity. 

With respect to the aristocracy of these coun- 
tries more especially, we have latterly been ac- 
customed to see them forced into some approach 
to business habits, compelled to study closely 
their — and its interests, and soured and 
heated by the opposition of the other classes of 
society; so that it requires considerable efforts 
of abstraction, to conceive of their immediate 

redecessors as they really existed,—careless, 
joyous, light-hearted, often light-headed, and 
scarcely aware of the existence of aughtin society 
beside themselves, save only as the unresisting 
creatures of their will, and the devoted instru- 
ments of their pleasures. 

In a literary point of view, also, this corre- 
spondence has its merits, as showing to what an 
extent mere ease and the absence of affectation 
confer grace and elegance of style. Very many of 
the letters, it is true, are written by persons who 
have given other and greater proofs of a finished 
education, and of considerable natural talents; 
and nearly all the writers were men whoenjoyed 
some reputation for wit and conversational agree- 
ability ; but that such men as the Duke of Queens- 
berry, (the old Q. of our early recollections, ) 
and other mere devotees of pleasure, or slaves of 
parliamentary and official politics, should be 
able to trifle agreeably, and throw a dignity over 
their vices by the grace and spirit of their nar- 
ratives, will appear to many more than extra- 
ordinary. 

These letters have also the further advantage 
of affording some assistance in forming a more 
correct judgment of a popular contemporary, of 
whom great differences of opinion at present 
prevail. The correspondents of Selwyn were 
not only the contemporaries of Horace Walpole, 
but his equals in rank and station, and some of 
them his daily companions ; and they thus afford 
a new measure whereby to judge both the man 
and his writings. Admitting, as we must do, that 
the writers in question were among the élite of 
the aristocracy, men who really did distinguish 
themselves from the mass, we cannot but feel 
that the pursuits of Walpole as much transcended 
theirs in intellectuality and utility, as his letters 
exceed in thought and in the power of amus- 
ing. They, it is true, appear to accredit some 
modern contempts thrown on bg “ag by ac- 
cusing him of affectation, because his pursuits 
were not theirs; and by quizzing his predilection 
for dowager society, because their tastes lay 
another way: but a comparison of his letters 
and theirs shows his politics purer, his pleasures 
more refined, his tastes more elevated, and his 
range of thought more varied; as his wit was 
more subtle and subdued, than that of the best 
of the butterflies to which he has been likened, 
or of the more bustling worldlings for whom he 
has been depreciated. In reply, then, to much 
that has been objected to Walpole, we need but 
point to these volumes, and to make the neces- 
sary deduction for what tribute a man of the 
world must pay to the intellectual and moral 
feebleness of the atmosphere he is condemned 
to breathe, to be satisfied of the injustice of the 
imputations. 

But it is high time to come to the work itself. 
Selwyn, it appears, was in the habit of pre- 
serving all letters addressed to him, down to the 
“most trifling notes and unimportant memo- 
randa;” and these form the staple of Mr. Jesse’s 
volumes, which he has only arranged in chro- 
nological order, and stripped, as he says, of 
such passages as might give offence to persons 
yet living. To the more remarkable of the 
correspondents Mr. Jesse has dedicated a sepa- 
rate memoir of one or more pages, compiled 





indeed from sources generally too accessible to 





the reader; but they are still not without a con» 
venience to those who are not gifted with 4 
strong memory, or with patience for personal 
research. 

From him we learn that Selwyn was born in 
1719, was at Eton a contemporary of Gray and 
Walpole, and was expelled from Oxford for one 
of those irreverent frolics, then not uncommon 
amidst the wine-cups of “ men of wit and plea- 
sure about town.” At twenty-one his father, 
whose landed property at Ludgershall enabled 
him to return a member for that borough, 
obtained for him a sinecure appointment in 
the Mint; and a few years afterwards he be- 
came a member of parliament, more frequent 
in his attendances at Paris than in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel. 

“The character of Selwyn was in many respects a 
remarkable one. With brilliant wit, a quick per- 
ception of the ridiculous, and a thorough knowledge 
of the world and human nature, he united classical 
knowledge and a taste for the fine arts. To these 
qualities may be added others of a very contradictory 
nature. With a thorough enjoyment of the pleasures 
of society, an imperturbable good-humour, a kind 
heart, and a passionate fondness for children, he united 
a morbid interest in the details of human suffering, 
and, more especially, a taste for witnessing criminal 
executions. Not only was he a constant frequenter 
of such scenes of horror, but all the details of crime, 
the private history of the criminal, his demeanour at 
his trial, in the dungeon, and on the scaffold, and the 
state ofhis feelingsin the hour ofdeath and degradation, 
were to Selwyn matters of the deepest and most 
extraordinary interest. Even the most frightful 
particulars relating to suicide and murder; the 
investigation of the disfigured corpse, the sight of an 
acquaintance lying in his shroud, seem to have 
afforded him a painful and unaccountable pleasure. 
When the first Lord Holland was on his death-bed, 
he was told that Selwyn, who had long lived on terms 
of the closest intimacy with him, had called to enquire 
after his health. ‘The next time Mr. Selwyn calls,’ 
he said, ‘show him up :—if I am alive I shall be de- 
lighted to see him, and if I am dead he will be glad to 
see me.’” 

This peculiarity of Selwyn’s has been denied ; 
more especially by the Rev. Dr. Warner, who 
had good access to the literary and fashionable 
society of that day, and who thus wrote in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine :— 

“T shall content myself with informing you, that 
this idle but wide-spread idea of his being fond of 
executions, (of which he never in his life attended but 
at one, and that rather accidentally, from its lying in 
his way, than from design,) arose from the pleasantries 
which it pleased Sir Charles Hanbury Williams and 
the then Lord Chesterfield to propagate, from that 
one attendance, for the amusement of their common 
friends. Of the easiness with which such things sat 
upon him you may judge from the following cireum- 
stance, which I have heard him more than once relate. 
Sir Charles was telling a large company a similar 
story to that of his attending upon executions, with 
many strokes of rich humour received with great glee, 
before his face, when a gentleman, who sat next to 
the object of their mirth, said to him in a low voice, 
‘It is strange, George, so intimate as we are, that I 
should never have heard of this story before.‘ Not 
at all strange,’ he replied in the same voice, ‘ for Sir 
Charles has just invented it, and knows that I will 
not by contradiction spoil the pleasure of the company 
he is so highly entertaining.’ And such was his good~ 
nature in everything.” 

Could this statement be verified, it would 
afford a remarkable instance of the ease with 
which falsehoods get accredited in society, even 
in the lifetime and presence of the parties in- 
terested in their contradiction; and it would 
thus detract in no small degree from the value 
of the steadiest traditions. e agree, however, 
with Mr. Jesse in thinking the proofs of the 
established opinion on this -?_ ar too strong 
to be overthrown even by the direct and con- 
scientious conviction of the Reverend witness ; 
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nay, more, we are inclined to surmise that Selwyn 
was in no small degree indebted to this very 
eccentricity for much of his social reputation. 

As a public character, Selwyn passed a lon 

life of parliamentary nullity ; a sinecure shrek: 
ist, aid consequently a ministerial dependent, 
silent in the house, though jocose and enter- 
taining in society. He was Clerk of the Irons 
in the Mint, Registrar of the Court of Chancery 
in’ Barbadoes, and Surveyor-general of the 
Crown lands; to which places was added the 
social post of receiver-general of waif and stray 
jokes. 
’ “The only anecdote, indeed, which we possess of 
his conduct in Parliament was his habit of amusing 
the House, during a long debate, by snoring in unison 
with the first minister, Lord North. At the time when 
Burke was wearying his hearers by those long 
speeches, which obtained for him the name of the 
* Dinner-bell,’ a nobleman (who is still living, and who 
sat in the House of Commons with Selwyn) happened 
to be entering the House just as Selwyn was quitting 
it: ‘Is the house up?’ was the inquiry, ‘ No,’ re- 
plied Selwyn, ‘ but Burke is.’” 

A man of pleasure in the fullest extent of the 
earns George Selwyn was also ‘‘a devoted 

equenter of the gaming-table ;” but he died 
comparatively rich, and, therefore, could not 
have been a great loser by the practice; and in 
his latter years, he got the better ofa vice, which 
he said was “too great a consumer of time, 
health, fortune, and thinking.” 

The only other very - mm particular of 
Selwyn’s life is thus narrated by Mr. Jesse :— 

“The last years of Selwyn’s life were enlivened by 
the society of an interesting child, whom he adopted 
as his daughter, and who resided under his roof. ‘That 
child was Maria Fagniani, the reputed daughter of 
the Marquis and Marchioness Fagniani. It would be 
a false affectation of delicacy, were we to pass over 
in complete silence the mysterious reports respecting 
the true parentage of Selwyn’s infantine charge, which 
at the period were in common circulation. According 
to general rumour, the Duke of Queensberry and 
George Selwyn each believed himself to be the father 
of the child ; and the impression that such was the 
fact was rendered still stronger, when the Duke of 
Queensberry subsequently bequeathed her the sum of 
150,000/., besides other property, and George Selwyn 
the sum of 33,000/. As the writer of the present 
memoir has had accesstoSelwyn’s most private papers, 
it might be expected that he would be enabled to 
clear up the difficulty ; however, though there are 

which unquestionably lend weight to the 
supposition that either the Duke of Queensberry or 
Selwyn was the father of the child,—or rather that 
each severally believed himself to be so,—yet, in fact, 
there is far from being certain proof that such was 
really the case.” 

In a memoir of Selwyn, however brief, some 
record of his bons mots, beyond those already 
known, might be expected; but this expecta- 
tion, if formed by the reader, will be but imper- 
fectly gratified. No task, says Mr. Jesse,— 
—*can be more disappointing in its result, than that 
of collecting the scattered bon mots of a man of pro- 
fessed wit, with a view to prove that his reputation is 
well deserved. Many of his best sayings have, pro- 
bably been lost to us ; others, perhaps, have suffered 
in the narration ; and, moreover, the charm of manner, 
which must have greatly enhanced their value at the 
moment they were uttered, can now, of course, only 
be taken on credit. The manner in which Selwyn 
more especially gave utterance to the workings of his 
fancy, is said to have been distinguished by a ludicrous 
gravity of veice and countenance which never failed 
to excite laughter in every one but himself.” 


Among the very few specimens here preserved, 
the following perhaps are the least generally 
known :— 

“Soon after the celebrated coalition between Fox 
and Lord North, the former was boasting at Brookes’s 
of the advantageous peace he had ratified with France, 
adding, that he had at length prevailed on the Court 
of Versailles to relinquish all pretensions to the gum 
trade in favour of Great Britain, Selwyn, who was 





present, and to all appearance asleep in his chair, 
immediately exclaimed, * That, Charles, I am not at 
all surprised at, for, having permitted the French to 
draw your teeth, they would be indeed d——d fools 
to quarrel with you about your gums.’ When the 
affairs of Charles Fox were in their more than usually 
embarrassed state, his friends raised a subscription 
among themselves for his relief. One of them re- 
marking, that it would require some delicacy in 
breaking the matter to him, and adding that, ‘he 
wondered how Fox would take it.‘ Take it?’ in- 
terrupted Selwyn, ‘ why, quarterly, to be sure.’” 

Selwyn did not die till the year 1791, when he 
bequeathed 10,000/. four per cents. and 33,000/. 
to Malle. Fagniani; and as the lady inherited 
stilll more largely from the Duke of Queens- 
berry, she justified the joke of Harlequin, 
in being ‘rich enough to have more than 
one father.’’ She is now, as Mr. Jesse states 
(p. 6), ‘the present Marchioness of Hertford;” 
and could not, therefore, as Mr. Jesse also 
states (p. 24), have married “the present Earl 
of Yarmouth.” Such careless contradictions 
are far too common in Mr. Jesse’s publica- 
tions to be passed over in silence. us, of 
another famous personage in his day, Orator 
Henley, we are told that he “ built his chapel 
in the neighbourhood of Newport Market,” in 
another place that he “ lectured in Clare Market,” 
and both statements are true, but refer to diffe- 
rent periods; while Mr. Jesse, as if to reconcile 
contradictions, says, ‘‘in the neighbourhood of 
Newport Market, near the corner of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields.” 

Of Orator Henley only two letters are given ; 
one of these, relative to a row kicked up in his 
chapel by Selwyn and his companions, may 
probably be the one referred to in the ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Literature;’ it therefore, may be itself 
considered as a curiosity :— 

January 16, 1745. 

“Sir,—I am desirous, on a footing of Reason and 
Right, which are entirely on my side, to make you, 
Mr. Carteret, and Mr. B. my friends, not my enemies. 
I hinted this at Mr. Balaguerre’s, and have written a 
short letter to Mr. Carteret about it. So many 
instances of this kind have been repeated, that self- 
preservation has been at stake. I am accountable 
for the peace of my congregation ; and among the 
rules and articles of my consent and conditions, as 
owner and minister, one rule is, to go out directly, 
(forfeiting what has been given,) if any person can- 
not, or will not, observe those conditions; for the 
smallest circumstance of disorder has been inflamed 
to the highest outrage. The bishop’s nephew began 
something of the kind two months ago, and made me 
retribution: so have others, and I must send an 
attorney to warn those not to come, whom I suspect, 
hereafter. You have been at this sport before. I may 
be useful to you allsome time. In the meantime, as 
youare gentlemen, have good judgment, good nature, 
and were in fault, I hope this will break no bones, and 
that you will shew this epistolary dissertation to Mr. 
C. and Mr. B. 

I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
J. HENLEY. 

The early letters in this correspondence are 
(like all young men’s letters) the least important 
and amusing. The few passages relative “ to 
the 45” are deprived of much of their value by 
the already published letters of Walpole. 

Among the more frequent correspondents of 
Selwyn was the first Lord Holland, of whom 
Mr. Jesse has written a memoir, in which his 
own political leanings appear something too 
plainly. We have, too, an account of the once 
celebrated sisters Gunning, and of the equally 
notorious Duke of amntbeans, on whose vices 
the author learis more lightly than on those of the 
pot premier and his father. Gilly Williams is 
another correspondent, whose frequent letters 
are among the pleasant contents of these vo- 
lumes. He tells a story, which, being addressed 
to Selwyn goes to confirm in some degree the 
notoriety of that gentleman’s peculiar tastes :— 





a ; —— 

“T will give you a Newgate anecdote, which I had 
from a gentleman who heard it. He called on p 
Lewis the night before the execution, and heanj 
one runner call to another, and order a chicken 
boiled for Rice's supper ; but, says he, you neg 
not be curious about the sauce, for you know he 
is to be hanged to-morrow. That is true, gy, 
the other, but the Ordinary sups with him, and yoy 
know he is a hell of a fellow for butter! If the (ion. 
tinental air has not altered you, this will please you, 
at least I have known the time when you have gone 
a good way for such a morsel.” 

The following is a favourable specimen of 
this gentleman’s epistolary style :— 

“I wonder what you do with yourself, sic raro seribis: 
I do not believe you think I have a penny left in my 
pocket, that you will not put me to the expense of 
letter, but wait till a d——d odd animal joing the 
Macaronies to save me twelvepence postage. Pray 
tell Lord March, that Iam this moment come from 
the opera, and the knowing ones agree, nothing like 
Manzoli has been imported into this country for ages, 
Signora Scotti is pretty, but her voice scarce strong 
enough to reach three benches from the orchestra, 
But I can tell you something which, as Lord Bacon 
says, will come more home to your business and 
bosom. Old Harrington’s robbery is found out. His 
porter was the principal thief, who let in a cheese. 
monger, and another not yet taken, who divided the 
spoil. A watch and some of the plate are returned, 
The cheesemonger is the evidence, so the porter will 
go alone in the cart: they were discovered negotiating 
one of the bank-notes at Chester. No army on earth 
was ever in higher spirits than our Administration, 
Opposition seems on its deathbed. The Yorkes have 
left it. Charles Yorke has been squeamish, and 
would not return to his old post again, but kisses 
hands next Wednesday for a brevet of precedency at 
the bar. He has acted, as most lawyers do out of 
their business, with as much absurdity, and as little 
knowledge of the world, as a fellow of a college. The 
Duke and Duchess of Grafton are separated, though 
the articles are not yet agreed upon between them, 
General Conway is to treat in favour of the duke, 
and old Ellison for the duchess: it is thought she will 
retire upon her jointure. The dowager’s birthday 
was full and well dressed. People say Lord Holland 
looks well; but I think he breaks very fast, and has 
more of the old man in his speech, which you 
remember was remarkably quick and lively. God 
bless you, my dear George! When you have nothing 
else to do, let me hear from you—see you, I suppose, 
I never shall.” 

Of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams it is unne- 
cessary to make any notice. His letters, indeed, 
are not many, and his name and reputation 
sufficiently known to our readers. From Horace 
Walpole we have also an occasional letter, not 
of any major interest; but, for the present, we 
must break off, with the intention of resuming 
our remarks and extracts another day. 





The Grandeur of the Law. 

Esq. F.S.A. Spettigue. 
Ir is curious and interesting to observe the 
extent to which this little volume demonstrates 
that an institution so gorgeous and glittering 
as the peerage, has arisen out of an element 
so sombre and solemn as the law. The coro 
net issuing from the wig is a transformation 
as marvellous as that of the butterfly from 
the grub, or the production of the gaudy tulip 
from its paltry root. Strange to think that in 
the dim and | Se alleys and cloisters of the 
Temple, or the dusky chambers of Gray’s Inn, 
were planted and reared ene of the most 
illustrious houses of the British nobility, the 


By Edward Foss, 


present occupants of the sunniest pinnacles of 
society and fortune. One would not have said 
that the soil was germane to dukedoms, or the 
clime kindly to the flowering of marquisates or 


baronies. The battle-plain would have seeme 

a likelier field for such a brilliant crop, and the 
warrior’s plume a more probable ornament of an 
olden earl’s brow than the lawyer’s quaint head- 
piece of curled goat’s hair, Yet the fact is that 
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our peerage has received much larger con- 
tributions from the bar than from the camp, and 
may generally be congratulated upon the peace- 
fulness and civility ofitsorigin. Mr. Foss doesnot 
enable us to state what rages the bar-born 
nobility bears to the whole body of the order; but 
ifwe recollect right, Bishop Fleetwood estimated 
the proportion in his time as fully three-fourths, 
and if it is less at present, it must be owing, we 
should say, to the accessions which the peerage 
has received from the sources of politics and 
commerce. Without yielding to any vulgar 

judice against the profession of the law, we 
may be allowed to lament that the constitution 
ofthe country enables it to seize what appears 
a somewhat exorbitant share of the greatest 
honours of the state. Admitting the B mer of 
law to a place amongst the sciences, how seldom 
hasitbeen cultivated with the spirit of philosophy, 
or the generous ardour of the scholar! How 
seldom has the love of truth, of justice, 
or humanity, stimulated legal Tenens or 
sustained forensic labours! Few students have 

roached the study, few prosecuted it with 
te pure spirit of a Hale, or the high mind of a 


Romilly. Well-founded is Milton’s eloquent 


complaint that most men are “allured to the 
trade of law, grounding their purposes not on 
the prudent and heavenly contemplation of 
ustice and equity, which was never taught them, 
ton the promising and pleasing thoughts of 
litigious terms, fat contentions, and flowing 


fees.” There is room therefore to deplore that, 
of all men who dedicate their lives to intellectual 
pursuits, lawyers alone should have a key to the 
great dignities of the country ; and to the same 
extent it is questionable how much the peerage 
israised in moral estimation by its numerous 
descents from 


Men of that large profession, who can speak 
To every cause, and things indeed contraries, 
Till they are hoarse again, yet all be law: 
That with most quick agility can turn, 

And return, make knots and undo them, 
Give forked counsel, take provoking gold 
From either side and put it up.—Ben Jonson. 


The House of Lords being a court of justice, 
and the highest legal tribunal in the realm, it is 
pity that judicial attainments are not here- 
itary, like estates and titles: such an arrange- 
ment (it is evident from the work before us) 
would tend so admirably to make the chamber 
in practice what it is in theory, and furnish the 
Constitution with a much better excuse for vest- 
ing the highest functions of the law in the hands 
ofmen who are not lawyers, than Blackstone's 
ingenious pretence, that the peers “from the in- 
dependence of their fortune and the dignity of 
their station, are presumed to employ that leisure 
which is the consequence of both in attaining a 
more extensive knowledge of the laws than 
persons of inferior rank ;” to which the learned 
commentator adds, by way of reinforcement, 
that “the founders of our policy also relied upon 

hat delicacy of sentiment so peculiar to noble 
birth, which, as on the one hand it will prevent 
either interest or affection from interfering in 
questions of right, so on the other it will bind a 
peer in honour, an obligation which the law es- 
teems equal to another's oath, to be master of 
those points upon which it is his birth-right to de- 
tide.” The true public security in the case, is, 
soy ae rather the sense of common decency 
that orbids the bulk of the peerage from inter- 
fering directly or indirectly in matters of which, 
With all their delicacy of sentiment and sense of 

our, they are necessarily in utter darkness, 
kstone might just as reasonably have rested 
judicial pretensions of the house of peers 
upon the facts exhibited by Mr. Foss, and 
ugued, that even if legal learning was not of a 
descendible quality, still it might fairly be ex- 
pected, that the mere reverence for their wigged 
ermined ancestors would preserve a taste 





for the study of the law, and a certain habitual 
knowledge of its principles, amongst the Cecils, 
Cokes, and Fortescues, and the other noble issue 
from the ancient ornaments of the bar. Yet, after 
all, we do not see why the idea of an hereditary 
lawyer is more chimerical than that of an here- 
ditary law-giver. If the intellectual aptitudes 
for legislation are transmitted from sire to son, 
why not the talents of a conveyancer or a special 
pleader? There may be a legal organization of 
the human brain, as well as a political, and that 
organizations have an inheritable quality is ad- 
mitted by the physiologists. We do not know 
that this justification of the seeming constitu- 
tional anomaly, by virtue of which the peers of 
England are arbiters in the last resort of the 
knottiest questions of jurisprudence—questions 
that have baffled the sagacity of the chancellor, 
the twelve judges, and the whole legal profession 
—has before been suggested. It is clearly more 
conceivable, that the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Devonshire, or the Earls of Talbotand Cardigan, 
should be qualified to try appeals from the Court 
of Chancery, by force of their descents from 
great judges in the reigns of the Plantagenets 
and Tudors, than by the efficacy of Sir William 
Blackstone’s principle, that the honour of those 
noble peers will “bind them to be masters of 
those points upon which it is their birth-right to 
decide.” We place great faith in the prin- 
ciple of honour in many cases, but much do we 
question if, in its utmost strength and purity, it 
ever caused an English nobleman to apply him- 
selfto Sheppard’s Touchstone, or Master Fearne 
on Contingent Remainders. We doubt if even 
Lord Fortescue ever felt himself under this 
sacred bond to fathom the learned works of his 
ancestor, Sir John, who was Chief Justice in the 
reign of the Sixth Henry, and we have still 
greater hesitation to believe, that the present Earl 
of Leicester has whiled away many of his hours 
over the refreshing pages of the Institutes, or 
ae of Sir Edward Coke! 

r. Foss shows, that amongst the peerages of 
legal origin are to be found the dukedoms of 
Norfolk, Devonshire, Rutland, and Manchester ; 
the Marquisates of Winchester, Townshend, 
Salisbury, Exeter, Camden, Aylesbury, and 
Bristol; the earldoms of Suffolk, Winchelsea, 
Sandwich, Cardigan, Carlisle, Shaftesbury, 
Coventry, Tankerville, Aylesford, Cowper, Mac- 
clesfield, Buckinghamshire, Egremont, Guild- 
ford, Hardwick, Bathurst, Clarendon, Mans- 
field, Talbot, Fortescue, Roslyn, Harrowby, 
Verulam, Bradford, Eldon, Somers, Burlington, 
Effingham, Yarborough, Leicester, and Love- 
lace; one viscounty, and no fewer than forty 
baronies. 

Mr. Foss observes in the preface,— 

“ Few fathers have devoted their sons to the study 
of the law without a latent hope, and perhaps a more 
confident expectation than would bear expression, 
that they would attain the highest honours of the 
profession; and still fewer sons have commenced 
their legal career without forming a sanguine pro- 
spect of a brilliant termination. Indeed, it will not 
be too much to say, that even in maturer years, the 
unsuccessful barrister, pondering in his solitary 
chamber over his infrequent briefs, which come like 
‘angels’ visits, few and far between,’ can scarcely 
refrain, in his day-dream, from picturing a more pro- 
sperous futurity, in which he sees himself dressed in 
the ermine and seated on the bench. It will not, 
therefore, it is presumed, be deemed an uninteresting 
inquiry, not only to those who are connected with the 
law, but to those also who are proud of their country, 
to trace among the present members of the house of 
peers the number of those by whom, or by whose an- 
cestors the judicial seat in England has been filled. 
It may, perhaps, also not be without its effect in ex- 
citing the industrious scholar to a prosecution of his 
labours, by: exalting the study in which he is engaged, 
and by exhibiting to his view, asa possible reward for 
his perseverance, an object of legitimate ambition,” 





This mode of exalting the profession of the 
law is undoubtedly an attractive one ; but it is 
obvious how much it differs from the views 
taken by Milton in the extract given above from 
his tract on education. Ambition of a peerage, 
is a motive not a whit more elevated in a moral 
sense, than the prospect of “litigious terms,” 
and avarice of “flowing fees.” Mr. Foss’s 
notion of the grandeur of the law does not com- 
prehend the sources from which the administra- 
tion of justice ought to derive its chief dignity ; 
and to those sources we think it would be Tecies 
to elevate the views of the young student, than 
to allure him either by the chink of gold or the 

litter of the coronet. There is no fear that 
ammon will plead his cause feebly ; the dis- 
position to work for the rewards of the money- 
god requires no strengthening, being only too 
strong already, and needing check and discou- 
ragement, not instigation. Bacon well records, 
amongst the retardations of learning, the pursuit 
of knowledge for the ends of ambition and lucre. 
The depression of the study of the law, for ages 
in the or of avaricious craftsmen, who, far 
from “the prudent and heavenly Pam eer 
of Justice and Equity,” never beheld the form of 
either, even in a dream of the night, has certainly 
made it a difficult undertaking to raise it out 
of the muck, and restore it to its place amongst 
generous pursuits ; but though the task be diffi- 
cult, we are enthusiasts enough not to deem it 
hopeless; and we should therefore prefer to see 
the grandeur of the law traced to its real and 
indisputable moral importance, as a branch of 
knowledge having infinite bearings upon the 
affairs of life and the order and happiness of 
society, than displayed in the abundance of the 
temporal honours purchased or won by its pro- 
fessors. It is not the great prizes of any voca- 
tion that ennoble it: neither the ministers of 
religion nor of justice draw true honour from 
wealth or title. Twenty dukedoms would not 
dignify the name of Scroggs, while that of 
Romilly, the son of a silversmith, decorated by 
no peerage, shines in the light of true and im- 
perishable honour. 





A History of the Life of Richard Coeur-de-Lion, 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Vol. III. Saunders 
& Otley. 

Tue importance of the contest between Henry 

the Second and Becket, and the pre-eminence 

iven to it by Mr. James in his second volume, 

fed us in our former review (No. 738) to confine 
our attention to that subject, reserving the 
“doings” of the hero to a future time. The 
hero, however, whom we left just buckling on 
his gilt spurs, has not even at the close of this, 
the third volume, entered upon that career which 
has given to Coeur-de-Lion his eastern and 
western fame; it concludes, indeed, with the 
fall of Jerusalem, an event which excited the 
most anxious feelings of Christendom, and pro- 
bably fixed the purpose of the —_ crusader, 
In our review of Mr. Addison’s History of the 
Templars, we adverted to the valuable infor- 
mation which might be derived from the Ori- 
ental annalists; and of their aid, as well as of 
the Christian chroniclers, Mr. James has availed 
himself. The following is his description of the 
crusaders’ first sight of Jerusalem :-— 

“During their march from Archas, all the associa- 
tions of the land had been crowding upon the ima- 
ginations of the pilgrims of the cross. The names 
of Ramula, Sidon, Emaus, had all awakened the 
memories of what had in those places in 
earlier days; and at the latter town, when they en- 
camped for the evening, the host was joined by 
envoys from the Christians of Bethlehem, beseeching 
the leaders to send forward a body of men to protect 
that town from the threatened vengeance of the 
Saracens. Tancred was accordingly dispatched with 
a hundred lances to give the assistance required, but 
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during the whole of that night the host of the crusade 
knew no repose. The name of Bethlehem, Bethle- 
hem! passed from mouth to mouth, recollections 
were awakened that banished sleep, all the enthusiasms 
of their nature were aroused, zeal and tenderness, and 
love, and hope, and indignation, for that sweet reli- 
gion which they all professed, scared away slumber 
from every eye, and some hours before darkness dis- 
appeared the excitement became so great, that the 
army arrayed itself spontaneously, and began to 
move towards Jerusalem. It was a beautiful summer 
morning, we are told, in the month of June, and ere 
the great body of the crusade had proceeded many 
miles, the day broke in all the majesty of eastern 
light. They had just reached the summit of a gentle 
hill, when starting up with the rapidity which charac- 
terises the dawn of Syria, the sun rushed forth, and 
they beheld in the distance a rocky steep, crowned 
with towers, and walls, and domes, and minarets. 
‘Jerusalem ! Jerusalem !’ became the cry through- 
out the army, as the object of all their toil, and labour, 
and strife, and suffering appeared before their eyes. 
All that they had endured up to that moment, weari- 
ness, thirst, famine, pestilence, and the sword, were 
forgotten in exceeding great joy, or only remembered 
to render that joy more ecstatic and overpowering. 
The effect could scarcely be borne: some laughed, 
some wept, some shouted ‘ Hierosolyma!’ some cast 
themselves on the ground, some fainted, and some 
died upon the spot.” 

It was not without a fierce and sanguinary 
struggle that the Holy City was taken; and the 
massacre which followed was awful : that which 
took place in the Mosque of Omar has, indeed, 
been represented by modern historians as the 
slaughter of an unresisting population. Mr. 
James, however, shows that the contest was 
continued in the streets for many hours, and 
that it was armed men, who retreated to the 
Mosque of Omar, and defended it as though it 
had been a fortress. 

The history of the second crusade, the dis- 
astrous progress of the Emperor Conrad and 
Louis the Seventh of France, are traced with 
great minuteness, and obscure or controverted 
— cleared up by reference to the Oriental 

istorians. At this period Saladin appears on the 
field ; but he scarcely maintains in authentic 
history that character of knightly courtesy and 
honour with which modern romance and ro- 
mancing history have invested him; in fierce 
and determined valour, however, he was a 
worthy rival to the ‘Lion Heart.” Ere the 
commencement of his successful war with the 
King of Jerusalem, Mr. James quits his narra- 
tive of events in the East, and returns to the 
history of the last days of Henry the Second. 
These, the reader well knows, were embittered 
by strife with his sons, to each of whom he be- 
haved with harshness and injustice. The writers 
who have vindicated, or at least excused, Henry’s 
conduct, seem altogether to have forgotten, not 
only that these sons were no longer children, 
but the main principles of the feudal law. 
Henry, Mr. James remarks— 

—“had clearly and distinctly made over certain 
feudal territories to his sons,and though there can be 
no doubt that he might retain the homage of those 
territories to himself, and might, in case of rebellion, 
cause the territories so granted to be forfeited by the 
decree of a feudal court, yet he could not otherwise 
resume the fiefs which he had granted, and still less 
transfer the homage from one vassal to another. The 
whole code of feudal law shows that he could not go 
beyond these limits ; and had the lands been actually 
pronounced forfeit by rebellion, some notice must have 
been taken of it at the time, either in the public acts 
or general chronicles of Henry’s reign.” 

The father, however, irritated at Richard’s 
refusal to yield up the Duchy of Aquitaine, to 
which, it must be borne in mind, he derived his 
right from his mother, commanded his two eldest 
sons to wage war upon their brother! It is true, 
that as soon as Henry found the war had com- 
menced, “he employed every method to quiet 


the discord.” He had, however, some difficulty 
in allaying the tumult which he had raised, and 
when he became reconciled to Richard, his two 
elder sons turned their arms against him. The 
death of these two sons was, probably, a subject 
of gratulation rather than regret to the selfish and 

asping father : and when Richard declared his 
intention of taking the cross, the King, although 
we are told “he mildly reproved him,” yet in- 
wardly exulted that the only remaining son who 
had arrived at manhood, was about to place 
himself so conveniently out of the way. Richard, 
however, although pledged to the Holy War, 
did not visit Palestine for many years; and 
again father and son became foemen. Rumours 

revailed that Plantagenet intended to exclude 
Richard from the succession to the throne, and to 
bestow the crown upon John; while his delay in 
completing the marriage of Adelais, the French 
King’s sister, with Richard, formed another just 
cause of irritation. Richard hereupon demanded 
that his marriage should immediately take place, 
and that the barons of England should take the 
oath of fealty to him as heir apparent :— 

“To this proposal Henry gave a naked refusal, but, 
nevertheless, during the first day, we are told the con- 
ference passed quietly. On the second, high words 
began to take place, and on the third, menaces 
and reproaches ran so high, that the knights were 
seen to lay their hands upon their swords. A truce 
was, nevertheless, agreed upon till the day of St. 
Hilary following ; which being settled, and quiet re- 
stored in the assembly, Richard addressed his father 
in the midst of the circle of nobles and clergy which 
surrounded the two kings at a respectful distance, 
begging him to give him some security of his succes- 
sion as heir to the throne. Henry, we are told, made 
an artful but unsatisfactory answer, and Richard, 
after many entreaties, exclaimed, ‘I now perceive that 
what I imagined to be incredible, is probably true !” 
and immediately turning to the King of France, he 
unbuckled his sword, placed his hands in those of 
that monarch, and did homage for all the territories 
held by the Crown of England in France, saving his 
father’s rights during his life and his own fealty to 
Henry. The English king beheld this proceeding 
with consternation and dismay ; and the meeting 
broke up in confusion.” 

War now broke out; and when at length the 
French and English monarchs signed a treaty of 
peace at Saumur, Henry discovered the dupli- 
city of his favourite son John. The enraged 
father, invoking the most fearful maledictions 
on both his sons, retired to Chinon; and his 
neglected death-bed, his plundered chamber, 
and his corpse flung on a table, destitute of the 
slightest covering, emphatically showed the es- 
timation in which the cruel and licentious 
Plantagenet was held even by his immediate 
attendants. 

The first acts of Richard, on his accession, 
were marked by gentleness. None of the nobles 
who had borne arms against him were executed; 
and all persons imprisoned in England for in- 
fractions of the forest code, were set free at his 
express command. His mother Elinor, who 
was now liberated, after an imprisonment of 
nearly sixteen years, was appointed regent; and 
her first act was to proceed from town to town, 
throwing open the — gates; “for,” as 
Gervase remarks, ‘she was well able to appre- 
ciate that most joyful refreshment of soul, 
freedom.” We are glad to find that Mr. 
James points out the inaccuracy of the re- 
ceived opinion, that there was a complete jail de- 
livery on the accession of the new monarch. It 
was of prisoners convicted of offences against 
the late sovereign only—of those imprisoned 
for treason, for falsification of the coinage, or 
for infraction of the forest laws; and it seems 
probable that the reason for their liberation was, 
what in the instance before us is specifically 
stated, “for the repose of the king’s soul.” 





Those who had been snatched from the gallows- 





tree by his death, might naturally be supposed 
fervent in their prayers for his repose. 

The following is the description of the lew 
monarch :— 

“ Richard I., on his accession to the throne, was in 
the thirty-second year of his age, and endowed by 
nature with many high qualities of body and of mind, 
In person he was tall, strong, and active, long in the 
arms, straight and flexible in all his limbs, graceful of 
form, and peculiarly powerful in frame. His com. 
plexion was fair, his hair approaching red, but not 
exactly of the colour which is generally called g, 
and probably of the hue which we name aubum, 
No man, we are told, possessed more perfect sym 
metry, or more dignity of air and demeanour. He 
was famous for every sort of martial exercise ; and 
we find the wielding ot the sword particularly named 
as an art in which he excelled at this period. His 
skill in war, too, had been proved upon various occa. 
sions; and that the arts of peace were also cultivated 
by him, is shown by the fact, that in his own day he 
obtained much celebrity in what was then called the 
gay science, or in other words, the composition of 
small and somewhat rude pieces of verse, the first 
effort of reviving poetry on the north of the Alps. Be. 
sides these qualities, Richard had displayed a degree 
of moderation and even gentleness in his dealings with 
all men since he had succeeded to the dominions of 
his father, which might have been expected, from the 
clemency which he had generally shown to his van- 
quished enemies, during the various struggles in 
Poitou and Aquitaine, but which seems to have taken 
his subjects by surprise, when, having unbounded 
power to chastise, he used it, but with two exceptions, 
to soothe, to recompense, or to forgive.” 

That the people should look forward with 
pleasure to the coronation of such a king, is not 
surprising ; and we find that it was attended 
with an extraordinary display of feudal pomp. 
It has, however, obtained a melancholy celebrity 
from the massacre of the Jews. The following 
is Mr, James’s account :— 

“ Whether to gratify the zeal of his faithful sub- 
jects, or to guard against any of those acts of tumult 
and violence which sometimes took place when the 
wandering traders of the children of Israel were 
mixed with the Christians at any public ceremony, 
Richard had published a proclamation, forbidding the 
Jews, who were then very numerous in London, from 
entering the church or the precincts of the palace on 
the day of his coronation. Notwithstanding this pro- 
hibition, the Israelites, it would seem, were deter- 
mined, either from motives of interest or curiosity, to 
enter the banquet hall, and witness the festivities 
which were going on. While the king was still at 
table, several of the Hebrew people, amongst whom 
was a wealthy Israelite named Benedict of York, 
passed the gates on the pretence of offering the king 
gifts on the occasion of his coronation; but as soon a8 
they were perceived, the inferior persons who crowded 
the lower part of the hall, attacked and drove them 
out with blows, following them furiously into the 
space before the palace. Benedict, the Jew of York, 
was nearly killed upon the spot, and only saved from 
death by crying out that he wished to become a Chris 
tian; upon which he was baptized, apparently without 
any decent delay, by William, Prior of St. Mary’s, of 
York. The crowd on the outside of the hall seeing 
the Israelites thus driven forth from the presence of 
the king, became possessed with the idea that it was 
by Richard's order they were attacked, and not con- 
tent with striking them with the fist, caught up sticks 
and stones, killing several, and leaving others half 
dead upon the ground. The report spread like light- 
ning through the city, that a general massacre of the 
Jews had commenced. It unfortunately happens 
that in every great town multitudes are found ready 
to follow any example of mischief which may be given 
to them, crowds speedily collected in various parts 
the capital, and pouring into the quarters in which 
the houses of the Jews were situated, commenced the 
work of pillage and murder in the most brutal and 
remorseless manner. Few were suffered to escape, 
but those who, having friends amongst the Christian 
population, were permitted to fly to their houses for 
shelter. Such was the mad rage of the excited people 
that the houses of the Hebrews were fired, even at 
the risk of burning the capital, a great part of which 
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= then built of wood ; and if we may be permitted 
to form a conception from the writings of many of 
the contemporary monks and priests, what was their 
own conduct at the time, it is probable that these 
abominable acts were, in most instances, countenanced 
and encouraged by the clergy. Nor was the offence 
confined to London alone. The news of the massacre 
of the Jews spread through the whole country with 
the rapidity and malignity of a pest. One city emu- 
ated another in rapine and violence ; and it would 
vem that of all the great towns throughout the king- 
dom, Winchester alone displayed the true spirit of 
Christianity towards the unfortunate Israelites, for 
ghich lenity she is severely blamed by some of the 
contemporary historians.” y 

Richard expressed a most commendable in- 
dignation at this massacre. He dis atched his 
iusticiary to protect the Jews, and finding that 
Benedict of York had been so precipitately bap- 
tized, he caused him, on the following day to be 
brought before him. He then asked him if he 
really had intended to become a Christian, and 
the Jew replying in the negative, ‘ he permitted 
him, uninjured, to abjure the religion he had 
only apparently assumed, though there can be 
no doubt that had Richard put him to death for 
his nominal apostacy, all Europe would have 
rang with applause of the deed.” 

The pecuniary preparations of Richard for his 
crusade, and the narrative of the expedition of 
Saladin, which ended in the capture of Jerusa- 
lem, conclude this volume. The following ex- 
tract is interesting, and affords another proof 
that “ there is nothing new under the sun.” The 
strongest army which Palestine had seen for 

years was collected for the relief of Jerusa- 
lem, but how to pay it was the question :— 

“In moments of great and pressing difficulty the 
same measures generally present themselves to all 
states, however different may be their habits and cus- 
toms at other periods ; and things that strike us as 
novelties, produced by the exigencies of our own situ- 
ation, will often be found upon the page of history, 
adopted by men under similar circumstances in 
various remote ages. At a general assembly of the 
nobles and people of the kingdom of Jerusalem, with 
the consent and approbation of the king, it was deter- 
mined, in the imminent necessity of the time, to have 
recourse to a property and income tax. Assessors 
were appointed to estimate the property and income 
ofeach person in the realm; measures were taken to 
insure individuals against surcharge and afford them 
the power of appeal; the assessors were bound by 
oath not to reveal the secrets of any man’s fortune, 
which they might discover in the execution of their 
duty ; and the lower class were in some degree pro- 
tected against the pressure of the tax. The impost 
was fixed at one per cent. upon property, and two 
percent. upon income derived from ordinary revenues, 
[this included all revenues of landed proprietors, 
monasteries, churches, &c.] while those who laboured 
for their bread, and whose income was derived from 
pay or salary, were with justice imposed only to half 
theamount, though they were not absolutely exempted 
from bearing a share in the burdens of the state.” 

No exertions, however, availed: after a de- 
termined resistance the city capitulated. On 
the 2nd of October, 1187, the standard of the 
Prophet again floated from the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, and Christendom prepared for a third 
crusade, 





History of Slavery, by J. Bandinel. (Longman 
& Co.)—Letters on the Slave Trade, by J. E. 
Alexander. (Gilpin).—Americen Slavery, by 
James Grahame. (Smith & Elder).—Results 
of Negro Emancipation, by John Jay. (Wiley 
& Putnam).— Essay on the Means of overcoming 
the Prejudices of the Whites against the Blacks, 
by S. L’Instant, [Zssai sur les Moyens d'ex- 
tirper les Préjugés, §c.] (Paris, Pegneur; 
London, Dulau).—Posthumous Letters of Dr. 
Channing, (Simpkin & Marshall,) &c. 

Were we to judge from the goodly array of 


host of pamphlets besides, which would make a 
list of titles as long as a reasonable article, we 
should be led to suppose that the interest of the 
subject is inexhaustible, and the doubts re- 
specting a right conclusion very difficult of 
solution. But after having read over these 
several publications, we find that the battle is 
now over so far as argument is concerned. 
Dishonest evasions to escape the force of the 
sentence which justice and reason have pro- 
nounced against the continuance of slavery, 
may indeed be had in abundance, but the 
sentence itself is undisputed: an advocate for 
the permanent existence of slavery is not to be 
found. 

Mr. L’Instant, a native of Haiti, whose able 
Essay on the Prejudices against the Colourofthe 
Africans obtained the prize from the French 
Anti-Slavery Society, has effectually answered 
the vulgar error that the Negroes are intellectually 
inferior to the Caucasian race, by the publication 
of his work. It is a learned and philosophical 
examination of the source of those prejudices 
which stigmatize the Negroes as an inferior race 
of beings; he shows that similar prejudices have 
been nurtured wherever an ascendancy has been 
established, and that they have attained their 
greatest height at the moment when the absurdity 
of the pretences on which the ascendancy was 
founded had been most thoroughly exposed. 
The Spartans, the Athenians, and the Romans 
regarded their slaves with the same contempt 
and the same hatred, generated by fear, which 
the Turks evinced towards the Greeks, the 
Normans towards the Saxons, the Franks 
towards the Gauls, and the American planters 
towards their Negroes. It is one of the sad 
proofs that an ascendancy of race or caste ex- 
tends moral degradation to the dominant as well 
as to the subject party, that absurd slander is 
ever made the excuse for unjust oppression. 
Mr. L'Instant has shown the truth of this 
principle by a a pet induction from the history 
of all ancient and modern ascendancies, and so 
far as analogy can be received as valid argument, 
he has shown that the prejudice against the 
Negroes is only a particular case of a general 
rule. Here however Mr. L’Instant stops short; 
it was necessary to the completion of his subject 
to show that every irrational ascendancy is at 
best profitable to a very few of its members; that 
it fosters the preposterous pride of the rest at the 
expense of their real interests, and that injustice 
in the long run is purchased at as ruinous a price 
by a caste as it is by a nation. 

We regret that Mr. L’Instant did not enter 
into this economic question, because he is the 
only one of the anti-slavery advocates who has 
fairly mooted the general question, of which 
Negro slavery is but a particular instance, 
namely, what are the necessary results of any 
system of ascendancy? It is in consequence of 
his taking this enlarged view that he has escaped 
from the prevalent error of vance Now vials of 
fierce indignation on the slave-holding States of 
America, as if they were without parallels in 
the history of hypocritical iniquity. He has 
measured the circumstances of their position, 
and has held them up to pity rather than to 
censure. Does any man believe that if Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, and Antigua, had been southern 
counties of England,—that every stable-helper 
and errand boy had been taught from infancy 
that an inferior rave existed predestined to be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water for his 
caste and class,—that the very pauper in the 
workhouse was able to indulge a 
superiority ;—does any one believe that nnder 
such circumstances the British legislature would 
have found Negro emancipation an easy task? 
If such a belief is enteriained, all history is set 





Works before us on the question of slavery, anda 


pride of 


are recorded, it has been found that men adhere 
to the banner of ascendancy while its last rags 
can be held together, and even when it has 
fallen to pieces by its own rottenness there will 
be found multitudes looking with fond veneration 
to the naked staff. 
We do not condemn special exertions for the 
extirpation of the slave trade and slavery, but 
we do not wish to see a part mistaken for the 
whole. Every exertion to prevent general com- 
mercial injustice strikes a blow at that trade 
which is the most unjust of all; every effort 
made to put an end to class-legislation weakens 
the most absurd of all classifications, that which 
rests on difference of colour. “This should ye 
have done, and not have left the other undone.” 
It is perfectly true that the advocates of eman- 
cipation not ~ have the best of the argument, 
but they virtually have the arena to themselves, 
and that the great strength of the slave-holders 
is now deaf and silent obstinacy. Has modern 
history no example of any question but slavery 
being in a similar condition? Our anger against 
the Americans is misplaced ; too many of us are 
open to the retort “‘ Physician, heal thyself.” 
So far as England has had direct power, the 
objects of the Anti-Slavery Society Son been 
attained ; the indirect influence of the country 
remains to be exerted. Let us set to the world 
an example of integrity, of equal justice, of 
common rights, and of general laws ; let us show 
pamey that national prosperity can only be 
ased on national equity, and let us repudiate 
every sacrifice of the many for the sake of the 
few, convinced that in the long run we thus 
provide best for the real and permanent ad- 
vantage even of those few. These are objects 
worthy of every exertion for their attainment ; 
they not only include the result sought by the 
Anti-Slavery Society, but they are the most 
certain and efficacious means for its accomplish- 
ment. 





The Life of Joseph Addison. By Lucy Aikin. 
(Second Notice.) 

Wirn the second volume of this agreeable 
biography, we commence a new era in the life 
of Addison, and in the history of English 
literature. While the Secretary was in Ireland 
ain “the even tenor of his way,” he was 
agreeably startled by the appearance of a public 
instructor, at once philanthropic, gossipping 
and critical ; by whom the reciprocal duties of 
parents and children,—the last new absurdity 
enacted by the Signors and Signoras of the 
Italian Opera—or the last new fashion (sub rosa) 
of dainty garters for the toasts of the town,— 
were discussed ; those with becoming gravity, 
these with welcome sprightliness. Our Aiticus 
was observant om at a very early stage of 
the business to detect Steele’s easy wit and 
generous sentiments, behind the conjuring 
mask of Isaac Bickerstaff. It became as soon 
evident to him, that there was mischief, in which 
Nature and Education had alike qualified him 
to take the lion’s share. He communicated 
with Steele, at first mere hints, mots, and 
such-like valuable “ assistance in little’—but 
shortly in the more substantive form of complete 
papers and essays. Itis not possible here to esti- 
mate the value of the little pamphlets which 
treated of morals, arts, and manners, in a style 
so new and fascinating;—Miss Aikin is duly 
impressed with their importance to the world of 
letters as it stood in 1709: the task of tracing 
its direct influences on the essayists of 1843, is 
as pretty an occupation as could be found for 
some Corney yet to come. 

The few letters with which Miss Aikin illus- 
trates this period, are literary as well as poetical. 
We have a genteel compliment to Mr. Ambrose 
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Crook,” on his pastorals, a line, meg 
Bishop Hoadley, rumours of financial an 
political changes, and ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments for “‘the amusement” of Dr. Swift, and 
certain information conveyed to the Marquis of 
Wharton, that the ‘ Essay on Cries’ was written 
by Mr. Harley, and ‘Mr. Bickerstaff Detected,’ 
by Congreve. In1710, however, itwas Addison’s 
fate to turn controversialist—replying, in the 
Whig Examiner, to the attacks which Matthew 
Prior published against the Duke of Marlborough 
in a rival paper :— 

“The Examiner having brought forward a humble 
correspondent to tell the public that the writer of this 
paper could furnish mankind with ‘an antidote to the 
poison that is scattered through the nation,’ Addison 
says, it puts him in mind of the first appearance that 
a celebrated French quack made in the streets of 
Paris. A little boy went before him, publishing with 
a shrill voice, ‘Mon pére guérit toutes sortes de ma- 
ladies. To which the Doctor, who walked behind, 
added in a grave and composed manner, ‘ L’enfant 
dit vrai.’” 

There is nothing new under the sun! All 
who are well read in Scott, will recognize the 
above anecdote in the first appearance of Wan- 
dering Willie in ‘Redgauntlet.’ Proceeding 
but one page further, we find Addison so pos- 
sessed by party spirit, as to ascribe the “ sublime 
in nonsense” to that very Sacheverel to whom 
he had dedicated hisearly epistle on the English 
poets. Thus ended their friendship. But the 
times were stormy, and men were, perhaps, 
then more bitter im quarrel than now-a-days. 
All the world is familiar with the display 
of “envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness” which Swift’s journal to Stella reveals: 
and a stronger evidence of the characteristic 
bent of our author’s mind could not be ad- 
duced, than that he was able to originate and 
perfect a work so continuous and important 
as ‘The Spectator,’ amidst such “a crush of 
matter, and wreck of worlds” as he was then sur- 
rounded by. Doubtless he was glad to escape 
from Whitehall and its cabals, to the company 
of Sir Roger, and the quietness of Kensington, 
where, about this time, he took up his abode. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that Addison 
was not compelled to remain an agitator, as 
many needy men are, from the cogentnecessity 
of wh their fortunes :— 

“ His Irish place was preserved to him till he ob- 
tained permission to sell it, stocks probably rose again, 
and whatever became of his Indian estate,—an estate 
in a West Indian Island, probably,—it is certain, that 
before the conclusion of this year, he found himself 
justified to that prudence which never forsook him, 
in making the acquisition of the house and lands of 
Bilton, near Rugby, for the sum of 10,0007. ; his 
brother Gulston, however, assisting him, we know not 
to what amount, in the purchase.” 

Miss Aikin devotes one of her most elaborate 
chapters to an analysis of the peculiar merits of 
‘The Spectator;’ much that is pertinent and 
clever being said by her in polished language. 
There is a wider view to be taken of the subject 
by a literary censor more catholic in his sympa- 
thies than our authoress; but we will leave this 
for another day, and content ourselves with the 
few anecdotes concerning the establishment of 
our progenitor, and the connexions to which it 
introduced the editor. One of these was Pope, 
whose ‘Essay on Criticism’ was very favourably 
reviewed ; for which just courtesy the poet re- 
turned thanks to Steele, who, by way of rejoin- 
der, made the author of ‘The Messiah’ known 


to Addison : and shortly afterwards we find the 

former addressing the latter in as flattering a 

strain as was ever oom by enthusiastic Zwenty 
( 


into the bland and willing ear of Forty :-— 
“Sir,—I have past part of this Xmas with some 
honest Country Gentlemen, who have Wit enough to 
be good-natured, but no manner of Relish for Criti- 
cism or polite writing, as you may easily conclude 





when I tell you they never read the Spectator. This 
was the Reason I did not see that of y® 28* till yes- 
terday at my Return home, wherein tho* it be y® 
highest satisfaction to find myself commended by a 
Person whom all y® world commends, yet I am not 
more obliged to you for that, than for your Candour 
and Frankness in acquitting me with y® Errour I have 
been guilty of in speaking too freely of my Brother- 
Moderns. Tis indeed y¢ common method of all coun- 
terfeits in Wit, as well as in Physic, to begin with 
warning us of others’ Cheats, #: order to make y® 
more way for their own. But if ever this essay be 
thought worthy asecond edition, I shall be very glad 
to strike out all such strokes which you shall be so kind 
as to point out to me: I shall really be proud of being 
corrected ; for I believe ’tis with y® Errors of y® 
Mind, as with y® Weeds of a Field, w" if they are 
consumed upon y@ Place, enrich and improve it more, 
than if none had ever grown there. Some of y® 
Faults of that book, I myself have found, and more 
(I am confident) others have, enough at least to have 
made me very humble, had not you given this public 
approbation of it, which I can look upon only as y® 
effect of that Benevolence you have ever been so ready 
to show to any, who but make it their endeavour to do 
well. But as a little Rain revives a flower, which too 
much overcharges and depresses, so moderate praise 
encourages a young writer, but a great deal may in- 
jure him ; and you have been so lavish in this Point, 
that I almost hope (not to call in Question your 
Judgement in y® Piece) that *twas some particular 
partial Inclination to y® Author which carried you so 
far. This would please me more than I can express, 
for I should in good earnest be fonder of your Friend- 
ship than the World’s applause. I might hope too 
to deserve it better, since a man may more easily 
answer for his own sincerity than his own Wit. And 
if y® highest Esteem built on y® justest ground in y® 
World, together with Gratitude for an obligation so 
unexpectedly conferred, can oblige a Man to be ever 
yours, I beg you to believe no one is more so than 
Sir, your most Faithful and obt humble servant 
“A. Pore.” 

The next eventin Addison's life, was the pro- 
duction of ‘ Cato,’ at Drury Lane, in April, 1713. 
This play had been in progress for many years, 
and so triumphant was its success, that its run 
of a month was only stopped by the indisposition 
of one of the performers. The Queen herself 
expressed willingness to receive its dedication. 
Booth, then a young actor, established himself 
on the tragic stage by his acting of the principal 
part :— 

“Tt was afterwards performed by the same company 
at various provincial capitals, and at Oxford; and 
here, says the manager, ‘on our first day of acting it, 
our house was in a manner invested, and entrance de- 
manded by twelve o’clock at noon; and before one, 
it was not wide enough for many, who came too late 
for their places. The same crowds continued for 
three days together, an uncommon curiosity in that 
place ; and the death of Cato triumphed over the in- 
juries of Cesar everywhere.’” 

That there was something of partizanship in 
a popularity so amazing, is well known, and 
Pope, in a letter to Sir William Trumbull, men- 
tions that Whigs and Tories took public occasion 
to press the sentiments, of which the dialogue 
was full, into their service: but allowing the 
fullest value to temporary and extraneous ex- 
citement, there is no gainsaying the fact, that as 
a work of stage art, this cold, classical, polished 
tragedy, transported the beaux and belles of the 
last century into the seventh heaven of ecstacy. 
It may be, that we are unjust to ‘Cato,’ that its 
solemn and sonorous maxims have been worn 
threadbare in quotation and the routine of 
school discipline, until we are unable to distin- 
guish them from pompous common-places ; but 
letthe tragedy be judged everso reverently, what 
Englishman is there who would sacrifice one 
page of Sir Roger and Will Wimble for the 
whole five acts through which the virtuous 
Marcia towers above her sex ? 

Shortly after the triumph of ‘Cato,’ and 
Pope’s letter to the author, in which Addison is 





[May 27 
flattered as a being whose return “ brings more 
joy than the sun’s,” while Dennis is designated 
as that “beastly bird,” the bat, who is to be 
driven into obscurity by the orb of Day,—aroge 
that misunderstanding, which separated the ay- 
thor of the ‘Essay on Man’ from the essayist 
on manners. The question is ably stated by 
Miss Aikin, who does not scruple, of course, to 
lay the larger share of blame upon “the little 
crooked thing who asked questions.” So mea. 
sured is she in her language, when speaking of 
her hero, so pre-eminentiy candid in accepti 
the smallest explanation he has to offer, that we 
think she uses too strong expressionsin denounc- 
ing the ‘‘ venom” of Pope’s rage, even though 
she has to quote, as warrant for her noun, that 
biting character of Atticus, which has lived as 
long and been cited as often as the roundest 

eriod of the classical tragedy. The quarrel 

lazed out, it will be recollected, on the occa- 
sion of the announcement of Tickell’s translation 
of the Iliad, which Addison was assumed to 
have protected somewhat jesuitically, that j 
after ewe given Pope to understand that his 
version was to be the sole and final one, so con- 
summate were his qualifications for the task. 
We care not further to dwell on a matter so 
humbling to literary pride as a disunion between 
such master minds on matters of personal in- 
terest. Enough to say, that Addison best kept 
his temper, and, wrapped in his reserve, or in- 
difference, or serenity (as the case may be), has 
sustained little damage in character from as 
keen an assault as was ever launched at that 
most sensitive of mortal beings, an author! 
Graver cares may have rendered the affair of 
less consequence to him-—the peace of Utrecht 
and the parliamentary disturbances excited by 
so momentous an affair—not omitting the share 
Miss Aikin conceives Addison to have taken in 
moderating Steele’s Whig intemperance on the 
occasion—was a matter calculated to touch the 
man in office :— 

“While Addison chid, without being able to 
moderate, the headlong zeal of his old associate, and 
lamenting in vain the ruin in which it was contribut- 
ing to involve him, his own moderation, which wasin 
reality the result of good sense, not indifference, in- 
spired one of the opposite leaders with hopes of his 
conversion. The value of such an accession toa party 
now shaken at once by assaults from without and dis- 
sensions within, justified a decided effort ; and Bolin- 
broke, to whom he was previously no stranger, asked 
of him a confidential interview. They conversed 
freely together for two hours, but parted with the full 
knowledge that ‘they differed toto ccelo in politics’ 
Addison, indeed, had long since penetrated into the 
true character of this accomplished man, but ambiti- 
ous, resentful, and totally unprincipled politician. 
Spence relates from Pope, that on Parnell’s having 
been introduced into Lord Bolinbroke’s company, and 
speaking afterwards of ‘the great pleasure he had in 
his conversation, Mr. Addison ‘came out with his 
usual expression, “If he had but as good a heart as 
he has a head,”’ and applied to him that ‘cankered 
Bolinbroke’ from Shakespeare.” 

Yet even during a time so turbulent, the 
moralist found leisure to work at that treatise on 
the ‘Evidences of Christianity,’ which remains 
still a fragment: the wit, to help “ poor Dick” in 
‘The Guardian,’ and subsequently, when his un- 
lucky friend abandoned that new periodical, to 
publish a supplementary volume to ‘The Spec- 
tator.” The death of the Queen, in 1714, was 4 
circumstance which could not but trouble the 
essayist’s leisure. In the usual scramble for 
places, he was again nominated as secretary to 
the Irish Lord Lieutenant, then the Earl of 
Sunderland :— ‘ 

“Tn his present circumstances (adds Miss Aikin), 
the employment was probably a welcome resource, 
and he quickly prepared to revisit the sister island in 
this important capacity. But here also he was fated 
to incur pecuniary disappointment, thus stated in his 
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‘Memorial.’ ‘ That the Memorialist’s profits as Sec’. 
uder my L*, Sunderland have fallen very much 
short of what might have been expected from that 
Office, and (contrary to y* Profits of all other y* like 
Offices in this first happy year of your Majesty's 
reign) have amounted to no more than they usually 
gre in any common year, by reason of his Lordship’s 
absence from that kingdom, and his not being quali- 
fed to give out military commissions.’ ” 

It was on this second visit to Ireland that 
Addison proved that his independence was not 
shaken by his acceptance of office; since, on 
being forbidden by his new superior to hold 
intercourse with the Dean of St. Patrick’s, he 

itively refused to pare and clip his private 
connexions according to official pattern. While 
Addison was writing memorials in Ireland, his 
old associate, “ poor Dick,” was entering a 
the government of a dynasty little less troublous 
than the Lord Lieutenant’s, by becoming paten- 
tee of Drury Lane Theatre. To this undertak- 
ing it is generally believed that ‘ The Spectator’ 
contributed the comedy of ‘The Drummer,’ 
“the history and mystery” of which unsuccess- 
ful play are given by Miss Aikin, with all her 
characteristic care, lest her hero’s fame be in 
aught damaged :— 

“It was coldly received, although it was said to 
have been ‘ exquisitely acted;’ but Steele, believing 
it, from the delicacy of its strokes of humour, better 
fitted for the closet than the stage, published it soon 
after with a laudatory preface. No hint of the author 
was given to the public, but Tonson paid what was 
thought the high price of fifty guineas for the copy- 
right, under the impression that it was by Addison, 
after whose death Steele appears to have made a 
direct assertion to that effect. When therefore this 
comedy was found to be omitted in Tickeil’s posthu- 
mous edition of Addison’s works, Tonson complained 
of having been imposed upon by Steele, who made 
his defence in that letter to Congreve, already cited, 
vhich he printed as an introduction to a second 
edition of the Drummer. In this piece, after making 
the general assertion that ‘no one who reads the pre- 
face which I published with it will imagine I could 
be induced to say so much’as I then did, had I not 
known the man I best loved had had a part in it, or 
had I believed that any other concerned had much 
more to do with it than as an amanuensis,’"—he pro- 
ceeds to defend this judgment on the ground of 
internal evidence, affirming that had he known 
nothing of the circumstances, he should have seen 
the humour of his friend in every page of it. Then, 
after digressing to some ill-founded censures of 
Tickell's account of the author's delays in the com- 
pletion of Cato, he thus proceeds: ‘ If I remember 
right, the fifth act was written in less than a week’s 
time ; for this was particular in this writer, that when 
he had taken his resolution, or made his plan for 
what he designed to write, he would walk about the 
room, and dictate it into language with as much 
freedom and ease as any one could write it down, and 
attend to the coherence and grammar of what he dic- 
tated. Ihave been often thus employed by him ; and 
never took it into my head, though he only spoke it, 
and I took all the pains of throwing it upon paper, 
that I ought to call myself the writer of it. I will put 

my credit among men of wit for the truth of my 
averment when I presume to say, that no one but Mr, 
Addison was in any other way the writer of the 

mer ; at the same time I will allow that he sent 
for me, which he could always do, from his natural 
power over me, as much as he could for any of his 
clerks when he was Secretary of State; and told 
me, ‘ that a gentleman then in the room had written 
a play, that he was sure I would like ; but it was to 
bea secret ; and he knew I would take as much 
ae he recommended it, as I would for him.’ 

8, it will be observed, is no very cogent assertion 
of Addison’s claim to the piece; but we have in 
corroboration both the plot, which has a striking 
polnt of resemblance with that of Rosamond,—there 

ng in each a husband who visits his wife when she 
believes herself his widow,—and the style, in the 
humorous scenes, which bears strong marks of Addison. 

t is still more conclusive, Theobald has recorded, 
he himself told him, that he had taken the 





character of Vellum from the steward in Fletcher's 
Scornful Lady,—to which the similarity is very con- 
spicuous. It might indeed be a joint work; but the 
total silence of Tickell on the subject during his life, 
and the fact that no hint to this effect exists among 
his papers, or in the traditions of his descendants, 
seems to award the authorship to Addison solely.” 

Miss Aikin would have gladly acquiesced in 
Tickell’s rejection of this poor farce from among 
Addison’s collected works. She has more to 
say, and with reason, in praise of the point and 
the persuasion of the author’s ‘ Freeholder:’ 
and does not omit to notice that a large portion 
of these confessedly political essays, were ad- 
dressed to “the ladies.” This was reasonable, 
seeing, that in all ages “the sex” has taken the 
romantic side of every political question, which 
assuredly was Stuart, not Guelph, on the present 
occasion. Our essayist’s free rallying of widows 
in ‘The Freeholder’ was somewhat oddly fol- 
lowed by what may be called the last great step 
of his life, his marriage with the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Warwick, which took place in the year 
1716—Tonson conjectures after a courtship one 
degree less long-drawn than that of Hilpa and 
Shallum. Miss Aikin rebuts the assertion as 
eagerly as if she meant to gre credence to the 
charges brought against Addison as a fortune- 
hunter, to which the subsequent rumours of his 
domestic unhappiness are but the natural sequel. 
These she also indignantly denounces; basing 
her defence upon a st in Addison’s last will, 
as if testamentary dispositions were invariably 
dictated by temper and feeling. From the time 
of our author’s marriage he made Holland 
House his principal residence. He resigned 
his public occupations in 1718, in consequence 
of ill health, and in the July of the following 
year took leave of life and literature, in that 
memorable scene and with those golden words 
which, beyond most that have been described 
and painted, are so eminently calculated to adorn 
atale. A lucid and careful summing up of his 
virtues and gifts, is added by Miss Aikin, who 
has “not left a stone unturned,” that the monu- 
ment erected by her to one of our most polished 
writers and complete minds may be also fair, 
upright, and symmetrical. 





Algernon Sidney's Letter to Thomas Wyse, Esq., 

M.P., concerning Art-Unions, §c. Hearne. 
In old sporting phrase, Algernon Sidney would have 
been described as “a very ugly customer ;” he says 
much that is pertinent—the schemers will say 
impertinent—concerning Art-Unions, Electrotypes, 
Prince Albert’s patronage, the print trade, print 
publishers, past and present, the wrongs of artists, 
and other matters and persons thereunto allied. Re- 
specting Art-Unions, he is somewhat late in the field 
—and, we think, wide of the truth in his judgment. 
He dwells far too emphatically on a distinction 
between the Art-Union of London, and the National 
and other trading Art-Unions. That the motives of 
the projectors were widely different, we admit ; but 
this in a very trifling degree affects the question, if 
the influence of these unions be equally pernicious 
on Art. The pamphlet, however, is of more value 
than might be supposed from the temporary pur- 
pose for which it is written. In an Appendical 
Letter addressed to Mrs. Parkes, the writer shows up 
in a searching manner, the character of the print 
trade, and the pretensions of the print publishers, 
from the days of Boydell to our own, to be considered 
as patrons of Art. The pamphlet is evidently written 
by one who hasbeen behind the scenes, and thoroughly 
well understands the effects of trade influences on 
Art and Artists. Mrs. Parkes speaks of certain de- 
ceased publishers as having fostered genius, and built 
up the British schools of Painting and Engraving: 
on which he thus energetically comments— 

“TJ should certainly not, Madam, have addressed 
to you the following few lines, nor, perhaps, have 
written of Art-Unions at all, if you had not, illusively, 
erroneously, and as I think, mischievously, lauded 
the late, and some of the present London print 





publishers; and if you had not evasively avoided 
that which, in my estimation, is the most offensive 
and injurious—in short, the very worst—feature of the 
would-be National-Artful-Union. You seem, more- 
over, not to have entertained the idea, chiefly worthy of 
entertainment,—that of emancipating Art and Artists 
from their past British thraldom. It is only the 
new invention of Electrotype, and the twelve indi- 
viduals who would constitute the Parnassian council, 
with Mr. Moon for their Magnus Apollo, that excites 
your displeasure. The system of a dominating set 
of dealers, you seem to think is right enough. You 
say those dominating dealers have been the patrons 
and blessed promoters—I aver that they have been 
the ignorant and despotic oppressors—of British art, 
and cajolers of the public taste. * * Do you suppose 
that any of these ‘patrons’ and promoters, and 
builders up, of the British school, did not deal in 
Masks and Mantillas? You know better. You 
must be cognizant of what Bowyer has done ; and 
can scarcely be ignorant that Boydell, after the Plate 
of the Death of Wolfe had become entirely his own 
property, by his purchasing shares of deceased pro- 
prietors,—after it had delivered thousands of impres- 
sions, and been repeatedly retouched,—yes, after all 
this, he fraudulently erased the inscription beneath 
it, or, perhaps, caused his Printer to prevent the in- 
scription from printing, in one of the ways which you 
describe ; and printed off apparent ‘ PRooFs,’ to the 
defamation of Woollett, who had been the foundation 
of the Alderman’s fortune, and the gross deception 
of that liberal public who had relied on his honour, 
and amply rewarded his fancied exertions in fostering 
talent ‘and a’ that.’ * * L earnestly wish that I could 
bring Mrs. Parkes to repudiate her present tenets (at 
least, some of them) and study in a new school of 
Art-patronage, or Art-ministration rather.— While I 
earnestly wish, and even entertain the hope of in- 
ducing her to leave off her un-English adulation— 
Pah ! itis quite exuffolate to think of her pretending 
[I trust it is but pretending] to out-Moonise her rivals, 
in affecting to venerate the ‘ munificence’—yes, the 
munificence, forsooth! of a Prince who expended 
18,0002.” on a coronation robe. * * “ Now this very 
King of the 18,0007. robes, rejected, as you well know, 
a fine picture, (rather an elaborate finished sketch for 
a larger picture) from the pencil of Hilton, of Lord 
Wellington’s triumphal entry into Madrid; from 
which royal rejection, may have proceeded in part 
the fashion of neglecting this very meritorious painter, 
whom, since his decease, it has become the fashion to 
praise. * * It is evidence of the truth of the lament- 
able postulate I have before laid down, that ‘ Alas! 
there are Fashions in Art.’ That in this British land, 
which has left its nobility to pick up their taste on Art, 
from interested picture and print dealers, or as else 
they may—Fashion, which rests on personal influence, 
and that most childish of our emotions Novelty, has 
with impunity invaded the province of Taste—nay, 
is sometimes substituted for Taste; and that this sub- 
stitution, fanned by Flattery’s silken wing, is recog- 
nised and sanctioned by some amongst the great. 
Discernment and principle are accordingly pushed 
aside where they presume to intrude, and dealers in 
the commodities of Art, follow, flatter, and degrade 
their dupes, and virtually counteract the Artists 
whom they pretend to foster, whose proper office and 
delightful duty it is,to lead, purify, and exalt the 
genuine votaries of Taste. * * Next, permit me to 
remark that you and Mr. Moon in your adulations, 
in which there appears too much of an emulation to 
outvie each other, confound cause with effect, and 
displace them accordingly. Works of Art should not 
be esteemed good because they are fancied or beloved 
by Princes, but they should be beloved by Princes, 
when and because they are good : vide Hilton’s picture 
and the gorgeous robe above-mentioned. * * The 
critic of the Atheneum, an observant judge, says, that 
in cases of subscription, soliciting ‘names will no 
longer do,’ obviously meaning fashionable names de- 
posited as nest-eggs. Can we be surprised that such 
influences have abated? Right glad am I to hear 
that they have. It is among the very best of the 
signs of the times, as respects the pursuits of Art. 
Leviathan has by much too long allowed himself to 
be led by this hook in his nose. * * You complain 
of the trials of the times; ‘enough (you think) to 
pull a royal merchant down.’ This misconception I 
am sorry to read, Why, Madam, the timeswere never 
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before so auspicious to print selling as at present. At 
no former period were there half so many Engravings 
sold. You entirely mistake ‘the genuine forms of 
things.’ The real subject of your complaint, aye, of 
your complaint, be well assured, though you may not 
yet have perceived it, is the numerous swarms of idle 
and mendacious dealers—counter-and-portfolio men, 
who have fastened upon the Fine Arts and prey on 
their vitals. Ifto feed luxuriously these swarms of 
talentless exchangers and plausible shop-window men, 
be the true aim and proper employ of the arts of 
Painting and Engraving, I must accord you that the 
times are somewhat less good than they lately were ; 
nay, they are not likely to be again quite so palmy as 
they have been. But why? Because the swarms of 
plausible idlers will be sure to multiply more rapidly 
than the patronage of Art will increase or accumulate. 
Wherefore if you have assumed this false criterion of 
prosperity, for your own sake, and the sake of Art 
and the Public, make haste to divest yourself of so 
untenable a notion. Learn, with the least possible 
delay, to discriminate between manufactures, of which 
you may increase the produce, through means of 
machinery, and Fine Art, which you cannot. Respect 
Genius: and do not fancy that it is producible or 
increaseable by the petty irrigations of ‘ the trade,’ 
even when not illiberally disposed.” 

This pamphlet suggests a wide field for discussion, 
on which we may enter hereafter: but we must at 
once remark, that though we have over and over 
again protested against the disgraceful quackeries of 
the print publishers, we do not agree with the writer 
before us in his attack on them. A print publisher 
is a trader in prints, and as Falstaff says, “’Tis no 
sin for a man to labour in his vocation ;” to call 
them “mammon-worshippers,” to say “ they care not 
a fig for fine art ;” to talk of “ locust swarms,” “ talent- 
less exchangers,” “ plausible shop-window men,” is 
equally offensive and unjust. That they “ demand 
a clear half from the poor engraving-wight or painter, 
who presumes to publish any work of his own, leaving 
him to defray out of his moiety the expenses of print- 
ing, paper, advertising, &c.” is no hardship of which 
a painter or engraver has reason to complain, for he 
need not and will not avail himself of their services, 
unless he believes that it is his interest to pay the 
fifty per cent. He or his friend Algernon S.dney 
is at perfect liberty to open “Metropolitan Em- 
poria,” and sell their own works, and the works 
of other artists and engravers at any per-centage 
they please; and the fact that this is not done 
at less than fifty per cent. is strong presumptive 
evidence, that it would not pay to do it. We admit 
that the writer may plead as an apology for this 
scorn and indignation, the strong provocation offered 
by Mrs. Parkes in her idle flourishing about the 
motives of print-sellers; but flourish as she or they 
may, it must not lead us from the valid objections to 
the manner in which the print trade is, and has long 
been conducted, and which lie in another direction, 
as the writer knows perfectly well, for he distinctly 
alludes to it. The utter ignorance of the vast ma- 
jority of persons who buy modern prints, “lays them 
open to the plausibilities of specious imposture,” and 
leaves them at the mercy of the dealer; and of this 
the print publishers have availed themselves to an 
extent utterly ruinous to art and artists. By power 
of money they can at any time give a fictitious value 
and interest to any work. The moment, therefore, 
that they have bought a picture, or given a commis- 
sion for one, every means, no matter how unworthy, 
are resorted to, to give it celebrity—poets are paid to 
write verses on it, that the public may be infected 
with this bought enthusiasm; prose paragraphs are 
paid for in the local papers to trumpet forth its 
merits, and even critical journals have been establish- 
ed by print-sellers, professedly “ devoted to Art,” but 
in truth to the breeches-pocket interests of the pro- 
prietors, to lead, and of course mislead, the public 
judgment. These things, however offensive in them- 
selves, would be of comparatively little consequence, 
if the “ be-all and the end-all” were the thousands and 
tens of thousands conjured out of the pockets of the 
public; but we repeat, they are ruinous to Art, and 
death to all noble and generous devotion toit. The 
trader’s trade-artist becomes the artist of the day, and 
the man who has devoted a life to Art for Art’s sake, 
goes friendless, penniless, and fameless to his grave, 

use he would not work in harness, manufacture 





to order, or sell himself body and soul to a print- 
publisher. Even the fifty per cent. commission can- 
not save him; for the publisher gets eighty or ninety 
by the sale of a print, of which he has the copyright. 





A Paper Lantern for Puseyites. By Will o° the 
Wisp. Smith, Elder & Co. 


A clever jeu-d’ esprit—one of the few good-humoured 
trifles to which the Puseyite controversy has given 
rise. A young Oxonian, the Rev. Hilary Oriel, is 
presented to the living of “ Pope's Newmouth,” and 
reports on the state of affairs in the parish, and his 
resolution to amend them, to his friend, the Rev. 
Clement Loyola. 


The parsonage never can suit me at all, 
It is so much too large; it is what I should call 
A good family house, for me wholly unfit ; 
You know my ideas, and I will not permit 
Such arrangements to stand in the house of a priest ; 
They are meant for a wife and six children at least. 


Well, so much for the residence: now for the church, 
Which I find has been shockingly left in the lurch: 
For my predecessor, poor, sleepy old creature! 
Never troubled himself in repairing one feature 
Of her primitive face. It looks sadly dejected ; 
And it goes to my heart that it thus was neglected. 
Now I am resolved on complete restoration : 
I will keep out of sight the so-called Reformation, 
Set aside all those Ridleys and Latimers too; 
With Cranmer or Jewell what have we to do? 
As it now has been proved by the deepest research, 
"Tis the Catholic, never the Protestant Church.— 
The old-fashioned C d ts, the Prayer, and the 

Creed, 

Set just like a horn-book for the children to read, 
I cannot, I fear, altogether erase, 
But some new ones I'll have, more befitting the place. 
Pray send your old missals,—I'll study the letters, 
For I must take some hints from our Romanist betters. 
Then with characters varied, with ornaments new, 
Painted quite in a blaze, with gold, scarlet, and blue, 
And with roses and flourishes properly decked, 
They will have a most brilliant and striking effect ; 
So may every one think they are different quite 
From those ugly old things done in mere black and white. 


When all this is arranged, I shall stand in great need 
For some lights for my altar: it grieves me indeed 
To find that there is not a candlestick here, 
Not a vestige of one; and to me it is clear 
That Cromwell’s vile men knocked them all on the head 
When they sought to establish their new lights instead : 
Now it is my intention to set up thirteen,— 
That’s enough for the candlesticks; next comes the screen, 
For which I must order some plaster and paints, 
As I'm anxious anew to bedizen my saints; 
There is one wants a head, and another a nose, 
St. Chad has no fingers, St. Crispin no toes ; 
The stigmata gone from St. Francis’s hands ; 
Without arrows or wounds St. Sebastian stands ; 
Poor St. Ursula ’s there, but she hasn't a rag on; 
They ‘ve taken St. Michael, and left me the dragon; 
Of a book most obscure St. Augustine 's the bearer ; 
And St. Gregory needs a new papal tiara. 


The sight of the windows would make you quite sad; 
I must have some stained glass, if it is to be had. 
o * * 





*, 
What reformers began, the churchwardens have finished, 
All the figures misplaced, and their glories diminished ; 
For (would you believe it ?) these odious old fuzzles 
Have twisted and turned them like so many puzzles; 
They've murdered St. Denis, they’ve set on his head, 
Tis not borne on his hands, but his shoulders instead! 
Among other queer changes, what think you I've pounced on? 
The devil is taking the nose of St. Dunstan! 
There are angels sans wings, and the heroes are flying, 
The martyrs are slaying, the torturers dying ; 
And unlucky St. Cuthbert they cleverly show there, 
With his head in one window, his trunk in another; 

* * 


What d’you think they replied, when I spoke of the font?— 
“Oh! there is an old font, but we make it a rule 

To use a pint-basin and four-legged stool.” 

Now, according to law—and I'll have it made known— 

I am bound to use none but a fit one of stone. 


September «approaches, and the Squire, a descen- 
dant of President Bradshaw, arrives with his two 
daughters. The characters of these girls are very 
cleverly contrasted ; both natural, well drawn, and 
clearly defined. An attack is immediately made on 
the Squire; but “ the old Puritan stain” is not to be 
washed out, and the enthusiast takes leave in a huff. 
The future history is intimated in the following 
passage :—. 

I fear I was ruffled ;—I quitted the door, 

And almost vowed never to enter it more; 

But I brought to my mind apostolie succession, 
And a dignified calm of my thoughts took p 

“We alone are the ministers; we hold the keys, 
And let in, or keep out, whomsoever we please.” 
As I mused in this way, I strolled down by a road, 
That turned close by a cottager’s lowly abode; 

I heard a soft voice, in a silvery tone, 

Reading forth from the Gospel of blessed St. John. 
I crept up to the window, and peeped through the bushes ; 
T acknowledge I sneaked,—and it raises my blushes 
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To think I should feel thus ashamed to be seen. 
Now, why did I do it?—for really twas mean. 
But when my eyes glanced on an object within, 
I paused—there I fear that I fell into sin— 
A thought flashed through my brain, but I bitterly rue a. 
“Though women can’t minister, angels may do it !” 
The delicate fingers that lifted the page,— 
The sweet lips of youth Tas comfort to age, 
Were by no means what | had expected to see, 
Why then should I mind? these were nothing to me. 
Then I hurried away. 


The tale is illustrated with some clever woodcuts: 
the Village Choir has a merit beyond the require. 
ment of the work, and shows a power worth cultivat. 
ing for higher purposes. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The False Heir, by G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vole 
In a preface to ‘ Eva St. Clair,’ (a recent republica. 
tion of many of its author’s shorter stories) Mr, 
James defended himself from the charge of over-pro. 
ductiveness, In his prelude to * The False Heir’ he 
recapitulates his services in the great Copyright ques- 
tion, and assigns as a reason for the reduced price of 
the novel before us, a pledge given that should the 
English novelist be protected, by prohibiting the im- 
port of piratical copies of his works, the experiment of 
reducing the price of books should forthwith be tried, 
“Ifthe False Heir,” concludes Mr. James, “ fail to 
sell better than its predecessors, of course the old scale 
of prices must be returned to.” This is a little 
egotistic, very inconsequential, and not altogether 
worthy of one who has been so energetic in an 
honourable cause. The benefactor is best remem- 
bered by his silence, since with self-assertion the 
suspicion of the many is sure to be aroused. When 
will authors be superior to this preface-weakness? 
‘The False Heir’ needed no tap of drum nor “ ear. 
piercing fife” to bid the public of novel-readers ad- 
mire him. The tale is certain to attract all who love 
its writer's former fictions. To unthread its mazes, 
however, is beyond our intention: there is no con- 
temporary writer who deals so gleverly with mys 
teries, surprises, escapes, links of evidence lost to 
be found again at the express moment when most 
needed, as Mr. James. Suffice it to say, that the 
scene is laid in France, during the last century, and 
that the intrigue of the tale is frankly revealed by its 
title—that Francis de Langy, the “ false heir,” is one 
of the most preur heroes, whose chivalrous and cour- 
teous virtue was ever chronicled by Mr. James—that 
Julie d’Artonne is one of the sweetest and most 
maidenly of heroines—and that Jean Marais is one 
of the cleverest of valets, as will be seen in the part 
played by the knave for the deliverance of the old 
Count d’Artonne. Then we have the wild scenery of 
Auvergne (which, by the way, seems to be coming 
into request) described in our novelist’s best manner, 
with a prison-interior or two, forcible enough to assure 
us that it is not from want of power that Mr. James 
restrains his hand from delineating those dark com- 
binations of crime and misery in which so many 
modern authors revel—we had written wallow. ‘The 
False Heir,’ in short, may pair off, for the skill with 
which it is constructed, and the interest it excites, 
with ‘The Ancient Régime,’ from the same busy pen. 

The Dirge of Westminster, or Founder’ s Day.—‘ The 
Dirge of Westminster’ is scarcely a fitting title for 
this performance,—which is a lament for the decay 
of that ancient Institution, with a cut or two at its 
more flourishing rivals, and ascheme for its renovation. 
The cause of its decline the author finds to be the 
spread of brick and mortar, which, carrying London 
westward, has invaded its meadows, and polluted its 
play-ground, the Thames; and the remedy which he, 
prescribes, is a migration, after the American fashion, 
before the advancing tide of population, and asettle- 
ment in the far West, on the banks of the Severn,— 
including an annual pilgrimage to, and festival at, the 
ancient seat. The remedy is exactly proportioned to 
the disease,—according to our author's pathology :— 
and he is the more reconciled ta this emigration, be- 
cause the Dean and Chapter of Westminster have de- 
prived the scholars of their t privilege of access, 
at all times, tothe interior of the Abbey,—locking from 
their youth the teaching of its ancient monuments. 
The outcry against the exclusion of the artistic and 
general public, the author considers (totidem verbis) 
as a mere farce ; butthe Westminster school-boys he 
holds to be thereby robbed of one of their most 
valuable prerogatives, In the course of his pleading, 
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geveral ancient and venerable spirits are invoked, 
whom spells a thousand times more potent than any 
ghich could be wielded by an army of wizards like 
this Westminster Advocate, shall never startle again 
from the deep slumber into which they have been 
cast by the great magicians that now walk the earth. 
To the main poem are added some classical Nuge, 
by the author, and a body of copious Notes, in which 
he very complacently reviews his own performance, 
and explains the meaning of his text, scholiast- 
fshion, the explanation being to the text as three 
to one. These notes are as fine an example of 
«much ado about nothing” as a lover of words for 
their own sake need desire. For an instance, there 
isa note of some length, making conscientious ac- 
knowledgment of a plagiarism in that very striking 
and original phrase, “young ambition!” and our 
author, with the candour of genius, that can afford to 
be candid, assigns its place of nativity to “a Town- 
boy’s play, in Barton-street, Westminster, more than 
haifa century ago”!! We insist upon the generosity 
of this proceeding, because, if the author had chosen 
tokeep his own counsel, even they who suspected a 
jarism, would, in all probability, never have 
him out. But, having given him honour, where 
it is due, we are bound to add that, assuming the 
ancient school of Westminster to be in so sorry a 
plight as this author supposes, it has small chance of 
eration if it can find no abler advocate than 
him—and little deserves it, if it can produce none. 
Lives of Eminent Christians, by the Rev. R. B. 
Hone-—This is the fourth volume of a careful and 
well considered compilation. The author has chiefly 
confined himself to the lives of those statesmen and 
divines who were most conspicuous for their at- 
tachment to the principles of the Anglican Church, 
and has therefore been compelled to discuss many 
controversial subjects which are still the theme of 
angry dispute. It is not to be expected that he could 
divest himself of the prejudices of position, but he has 
honourably exerted himself to maintain a spirit of 
charity and moderation, even when pronouncing 
merited censure. ° 
The Cold Water System ; an Essay by M. J. 


Graham, M.D.—Approximate Rationale of the Cold” 


Water Cure, by Richard Beamish.—Hydropathy, its 
Philosophy and Fact, by C. V. Schlemmer.—We 
have already recorded our opinion of the royal road 
panacea, improperly termed hydropathy ; and have 
referred to sound medical authorities in proof that 
the efficacy of a regulated use of cold water, under 
certain circumstances, is neither new nor rare, while 
we cautioned our readers against the extravagances 
and excesses sanctioned by its new-fangled advocates. 
We are now called on to notice three new testimo- 
nials on behalf of the remedy. These we might 
characterize by a single line. They are all the pro- 
ductions of persons interested in establishments for 
conducting the various processes of the hydropathic 
cure; and their essays are obviously composed on 
Dr. Ollapod’s principle of “ bringing custom to the 
shop.” Dr. Graham’s work, however, professes to 
draw the line between use and abuse, and to moderate 
extreme opinions as to the applicability of theremedy, 
and therefore carries with it a primd facie semblance 
of reason. He may, on this t, be supposed to 
approach to our own notions, and, on the sapit et 
mecum sentit principle, be entitled to our approbation. 
We are, therefore, called upon to state that in Dr. 
Graham's moderation we can trace nothing more 
than an effort to conciliate those, whose common 
sense cannot be made to swallow Priessnitz tout pure. 
Dr. Graham justly observes that “ assertions are not 
proofs, nor are cures always facts ;’’ and he might 
have added, nor are inferences from facts always 
logical and correct. To all this we are ready to agree 
on rising from the perusal of his own volume. There 
18 no sustained effort in it to appreciate the relation of 
Means to ends, on anything like scientific principles. 
Dr. Graham also holds out to his patients the addi- 
tional line, that he does not trust to “ the halting legate” 
Priessnitz absolutely and exclusively, but comes to the 
aid of the water cure by a due administration of the 
ordinary drugs. Whether this be rationalism or em- 
Piricism, we leave to others to decide. 

On the Law of Lunacy, by a Phrenologist.—The 
writer anticipates that the gentlemen of the press 

will endeavour to overwhelm” him “ with a torrent 
of unprincipled invective.” We think that he is 








mistaken; and that they will treat the work as “a 
rabid effusion, the mere product of an absurd and 
merely animalized intellect,” if, indeed, they will 
admit that intellect has had anything to do with it. 

Poems, by Viator.— Viator has picked up few 
things, on his travels, worth the trouble of bringing 
home, so far as these poems are evidence ;—assuredly, 
his path has not led him to Helicon. The author 
offers them as “trifles light as air’’—.it is their fate to 
be returned upon his hands as “unconsidered trifles.” 
Their most remarkable feature is a History of Rome, 
from the earliest days down to the conquest of Alaric, 
executed in 104 lines, 

Poems, by B. Fenton.—Of the only plausible 
argument which could have been pleaded in extenua- 
tion of a publication so weak as this, the author has 
deliberately deprived himself—by keeping its con- 
tents, written when he was comparatively a boy, for 
presentation to the world in his character of a man. 
Youth's venial folly ofa few unmeaning rhymes has in 
it nothing which need demand so severe an expiation, 
in after-life, as this self-denunciation before the tri- 
bunal of the public. 

Spring Flowers: a Collection of Poems, by T. W. 
Newton.—These poems are described by the author 
as his first essays at verse. Unless he be a very 
young man indeed—so young that their testimony 
goes for nothing, one way or the other,—all who 
wish him kindly will counsel that they should be 
his last. 

Seven Poems, by Owen Howell.—There is an air 
of pretension about these poetical exercitations, 
which plainly announces that their author “thinks he 
is thinking:”—yet such truisms as compose them are 
to be had, at an easier price, and seven to the half- 
dozen, almost anywhere. 

Dora Marcelli, the last of her Race, by D. W. 
Scott.—It has a mournful sound that “last of her 
race” to those who read only the title-page: they 
who seek further find a compensation in the convic- 
tion, that no more of the family can ever be sung in 
verse like this. 

Chronological Chart of British Architecture, &c., by 
A. Barrington, M.D.—We have here a chart, ac- 
companied by an illustrative volume. The chart 
appears to differ from other charts principally by 
being printed in larger type. It is divided into 
columns, and contains the leading events in British 
history, a genealogical table of the sovereigns, with 
their armorial bearings! and illustrations of contem- 
porary architecture! 





List of New Books.—Rambles in the Isle of Wight during 
the Summers of 1841 and 1842, by John Gwilliam, 12mo. 6s. 
cl—Edmonds’ and Hollings’ Leicester Latin Grammar, 
12mo. 2s. cl—The Twenty-first Book of Livy, with Notes, 
&c. by C. R. Edmonds and J. F, Hollings, 12mo. 3s. ¢l.— 
Watchwords of Gospel Truth, with Scripture Meditations, 
12mo. 5s. cl.—The Pictorial Bible, illustrated with many 
hundred woodcuts, 3 vols. imperial 8vo. 2/. 12s. 6d. cl.—The 
Pictorial History of the Jews and Natural History of the 
Holy Land, by John Kitto, with 500 engravings on wood, 
1 vol. imperial 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. cl.—Letters to my Children 
on Church Subjects, by Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Vol. L, post 
8vo. Gs. cl._—Swan's Letters on Missions, with Preface, by 
W. Orme, 2nd edit. 12mo. 4s. el.—Seott on the Existence and 
Agency of Evil Spirits, 8vo. 12s. cl—Hetherington’s History 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, 12mo. 5s. el.—Acts 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, royal 
8vo. 12. 12s. 6d. hf-bd.—A History of British Birds, by William 
Yarrell, 3 vols. demy 8vo. 42. 10s. cl. ; Ditto, 3 vols royal 8vo. 
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9. cl.; Ditto, 3 vols. imperial 8vo. 13/. 10s. cl.—Manual of | 


British Botany, by C. E. Babington, 12mo. 9s. cl.—The Pro- 
gress of the Nation, by G. R. Porter, Esq., 3 vols. 1/. 4s. cl.— 
Harris (Snow) on the Nature of Thunder Storms, 8vo. 
108. Gd. cl.—Life of Rev. James Renwick, by Rev. R. Simp- 
son, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Life of Napoleon by Sir Walter Scott, 
Vol. II., new edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—Melbourne Church, by Rev. 
J. Deans, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Carpenter’s Popular Cyclopedia, 
Vol. 1. containing ‘Vegetable Physiology and Botany,’ 
12mo. 9s. cl.; Ditto, Vol. II., containing ‘ Mechanics, Horo- 
logy, and Astronomy,’ 12mo. 9s. 6d. cl.—The Student's Guide 
to Measuring and Valuing Artificers’ Works, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Ben Bradshawe, the Man without a Head, a Novel, in 3 vols, 
post fvo. 12. 11s. 6d. cl.—Facts and Figures applied to cur- 
rent Questions, royal 8vo. 2s. cl. swd.—The Tutor's Assistant, 
or Comic Figures, in Arithmetic, by Alfred Crowquill, 
12mo. 6s.cl.—The Philosophy of Marriage in its Moral, Social, 
and Physical Relations, by M. Ryan, 4th edit .fe. 8vo. Gs, el.— 
Bennett's Historical and Descriptive Account of South Aus- 
tralia, post 8vo. 2s. cl—-Paper Lantern for Puseyites, 2nd 
edit. 8vo. 1s. 6d. swd.—Poems by A. J. 1B. Hope, fe. 8vo. 3s. 
el.—The Hand-Book to Paris, 7th edit. 32mo. 2s. 6d. ¢l.— 
Traditional Nursery Songs, square, with 8 coloured plates, 
4s. 6d. bds.—Sir Hornbook, or Child Launcelot’s Expedition, 
square, bds. 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. Gd. coloured.—The Book of the 
Navy of the United States, by John Frost, with portraits, 
&c., post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl—The Miser’s Daughter, by Ains- 
worth, 2nd edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. cl. 





THE LATE DISCOVERY. 
Sue stood where hills were high and green, 
Where flowers were sweet and wild, 
Where ne’er before her steps had been, 
The city’s toiling child ; 
But even the glorious spring that shed 
Its sunshine o’er her now, 
Could ne'er restore the spring time fled 
From that young heart and brow. 


She saw the happy hamlet homes, 
In valleys fair and free ; 
And heard, among the meadow blooms, 
The voice of childhood’s glee ; 
But from those early shaded eyes 
The tears were falling fast, 
As thus, amid her dying days, 
The blighted spoke at last : 


“ Ah! had the earth such glorious things 
Beneath so blue a sky, 

While all my cheerless, hopeless springs 
In darkness glided by ? 

Did all these lovely scenes expand, 
These happy hearts exist, 

And yet, amid the pleasant land, 
How was my portion mist ? 


For I have seen the palace hall 
In distant splendour gleam, 

And heard the midnight festival 
Awake my weary dream ; 

And all that wealth from farthest shore 
Or distant wave could bring, 

Mine eyes have seen, but ne'er before 
Beheld the blessed spring. 


Though oft such visions long ago 
My lonely dreams have cross‘d, 
Yet never knew my soul, till now, 
The all that it had lost. 
Oh, lovely vales! oh, glorious skies! 
Oh, flowers of balmy breath ! 
How will ye gladden other eyes 
When mine are sealed in death. 


Alas! for human sacrifice, 
The stain of every clime ; 
For all whose youth unpitied dies, 
The lost, the doomed of time. 
Ah! well, well, may that promised shore 
Be bright with tearless bliss, 
If it to withered hearts restore 
Their summers lost on this.” 
April 4, 1843. Frances Brown, 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Carisbad, May. 
Tr occurs to me, oddly enough, in Austria, and on 
the most splendid of May-days, that I intended to 
send you some report of one of the sights of Dresden, 
which you will not find in Guides or Handbooks—viz, 
the Saxon House of Commons, or as it is here called 


the Second Chamber. It happened, fortunately, 
during our short stay, that the three days’ debate on 
the press took place. I don’t know whether that 
debate has attracted the notice of the English press, 
but I am sure it deserves to do so—indeed, it would 
be as well altogether if we were less aggressive and 
more sympathizing. We mention other nations only 
to find fault with them ; and though the privilege of 
finding fault is one which I am far too good an 
Englishman not to maintain to the last drop of my 
blood, yet I think the pleasure of saying to a neigh- 
bour, with all one’s heart, “ Well done,” is also one 
not to be despised. Those who have written such 
fierce attacks on the enemies of the press, should 
have a good word to say for its friends. 

It is the fashion, just now, in Germany (among a 
certain class of writers) to boast very much of their 
excess of modesty and self-negation. I confess I am 
generally not struck with this, But it does appear 
to me that they are given to undervalue their repre- 
sentative assemblies. When I said I wished to hear 
a debate, some said I should be bored to death, some 
looked as if they thought I wanted to laugh at the 
duodecimo House of Commons. When I said I had 
been extremely interested and much impressed by 
the decorous and respectable character of the meeting, 
they seemed surprised, and looked to see if I was 
in earnest, This arises partly from the presumption 
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—too often justified—that an Englishman will treat 
everything foreign with scorn—everything political 
above all; partly from the universal tendency to rate 
size and strength above all other qualities. 

I was, however, quite sincere. An Englishman 
who has lived for some time where debating is impos- 
sible, begins to feel a sort of tightness across the 
breast, which must be unintelligible to any one not 
reared in the breezy atmosphere of political discussion, 
and which he himself could hardly believe possible 
at the close of a session of Parliament, or after 
reading a scene enacted at the Chambre des Députés, 
or an outbreak in Congress. But so it is. One thinks 
the present evil the greatest in the world, till one is 
brought into contact with another. In short, whether 
it was that the sight of men arranged on benches—not 
chairs—for the purpose of debate, or that one has a 
sort of parental feeling towards all little Houses of 
Commons, certain it is that I felt more heimlich 
(homelike) than I had done for a long time, and 
looked and listened with great interest. 

My present business is chiefly with the look. The 
Chamber consists of seventy-five members, elected 
by the towns (Biirgerstand) and the country (Bau- 
ernstand). The room is a long square. At either 
end is a door; at one of these the members enter, at 
the other the ministers, 
on one side and a part | es | 
of the two ends, stand 
three rows of benches for | ee pane | 
the members, as opposite : 
in front ofeach bench is a 
desk. On the other side, of course facing the mem- 
bers, sits the president, or speaker; and on either 
side of him, the two secretaries. Before them sit the 
three or four reporters (Stenographen). Behind the 








president is a sort of tribune, which, on the occasion 
in question, was occupied by a deputy (Abgeorducter) 
of the ominous name of Todt (Death), one of the 
most active and conspicuous speakers in the Chamber. 
The reason of his occupying this place, was, that he 
was Referent (Refendarius) of the deputation before 


whom the law under debate had been laid. This 
wants a little more explanation. Every project of a 
law (bill) emanates from the Government, and be- 
fore it is submitted to the House, must be laid before 
a deputation (committee). The Referent (chairman) 
of this deputation acts as spokesman for it so long as 
the law is under debate. Before him lies the report 
of the deputation, to which he continually refers, as 
also other papers connected with the subject. There 
are, I believe, standing committees or deputations to 
which certain classes of bills are referred—but I am 
not sure. 

On the side at which the ministers enter are their 
chairs—four, I think, in number. On this occasion 
there were present the Minister for the Home De- 
teary the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and the 

inister of Public Instruction and Church Affairs 
(Cultus-Minister). Every time one came in, the 
members rose ; a very innocent remnant of the good 
old times, when ministers made the rain and the sun- 


his subject, said what he had to say, more or less well, 
but always with decorum and earnestness. Some of 
the members are not without oratorical talent, which 
is rare in Germany, because there is no demand for 
it. With no bar, no representative bodies, and no 
public meetings, the inducement to cultivate elocution 
is not general nor strong. The pulpit and the pro- 
fessor’s chair protect their occupant against interro- 
gation, objection, and reply. There seemed to be no 
limit to the number of times a deputy might speak. 
I think Mr. Henry Brockhaus, the eminent book- 
seller of Leipzig (whose opinion on the effects of the 
law on literature have naturally great weight) spoke 
at least five times, and some deputies even oftener ; 
sometimes only a sentence or two, so that the debate 
was then more like a conversation ; but always with- 
out the least confusion. Each member rose in his 
place, and having said what he had to say, sat down. 
The ministers all spoke—Herr von Nostitz und 
Jinkendorf more than once. Herr yon Leschau 
(Foreign Minister) made an appeal to the Chamber, 
not to urge the Government into collision with foreign 
powers (a very reasonable subject of dread). The fact 
is, that not a week passes in which the on Go- 
vernment is not pestered with “ reclamations” from 
one or other of its neighbours. There is something 
extremely touching, as well as exasperating, in the 
thought, that the best intentions of the best of kings 
towards. his own subjects may be controlled and 
thwarted by foreign interference. I do not know 
what the sentiments of the King of Saxony may be 
on this subject, but be they what they may, his 
position must compel him to obey other considera- 
tions. England whose institutions are copied, and 
whose example is quoted by the constitutional states 
of Germany, cannot be an indifferent spectator 
of so unequal a conflict. Those States are all small, 
and physically powerless ; nor can it be supposed that 
their proceedings are watched with a very benevolent 
eye by other governments. Their only real strength 
lies in the opinion of Europe. It is, above all things, 
our imperious duty to abstain from abuses of the press. 
Nobody who has not watched the struggle that is 
going on in Germany, can tell how the cause of free 
discussion is continually damaged and thrown back by 
its so-called advocates and friends, Every abuse, 
every excess, is a weapon, and a most effective one, 
put into the hands of its enemies, I am afraid the 
consideration, that while we disgrace ourselves we 
injure others, is not likely to have much weight with 
traders in words—but with the merely unthinking 
it may. Nobody can blame a conscientious ruler 
for desiring to keep from his subjects the torrent 
of mischievous stuff which makes the virtuous and the 
judicious of all countries grieve. If that were prac- 
ery without too great a sacrifice, who would not 
0 it? 

In my list of Saxon ministers you will miss a name 
which has so long been connected with the highest 
regions of science, disinterested and enlightened pa- 
triotism, affectionate loyalty to the king he is so 
pop rd to serve, ardent, expansive philanthropy—M. 
de Li 





shine, On the side, over the deputies, and opp 

the president, is the gallery for the public in general. 
This was filled with a very attentive audience, 
chiefly composed of young men. On the right hand 
is a gallery for the peers (members of the first cham- 
ber), to which, also, strangers are admitted. On the 
left is one for women, of whom there were about half- 
a-dozen. Here the English rule is reversed : women 
are admitted (without any favour or interest) to the 
second chamber, and not to the first. I beg to ob- 
serve, that I state this as a perfectly indifferent fact, 
and mean to imply neither eulogy nor reproach ; 
though I never could admire the project of admitting 
“ ladies’ into the House of Commons. 

You will not expect me to send you a report of 
the debate. The whole is to be found in the Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung (Leipzig), or in the ‘* Landtags 
Mittheilungen’ (Reports of the Diet)—where the 
proceedings of the Chambers are regularly printed 
at length, and exempt from all censorship. I shall 
only say, that the general tone was calculated to im- 
press a stranger with great respect for the character of 
the people and the assembly. That it was quiet, or- 
derly, and attentive, everybody who knows anything 
of Saxony will expect to hear. There were no inter- 
ruptions, no violence, no jokes, no charlatan tricks : 
everybody who spoke seemed solely occupied with 





was not present. 

The Saxon chamber has the less merit in its sober 
and temperate deportment, since it has little to irri- 
tate it. The character of the king would disarm the 
fiercest Jacobins ; the simplicity of the court is in 
harmony with the frugal habits of the people, the 
country is on the whole thriving, and there is no op- 
pressive aristocracy. Those who care much for the 
honour of constitutional bodies, must regret that the 
States gave so niggardly a Civil List to asovereign, who 
relinquished not only vast hereditary property, but 
all the princely and unequalled collections of his an- 
cestors to the people. Such things do not render 
constitutions attractive, especially where there could 
not be a pretext ; for there is not a soul in Saxony 
who thinks the king’s taste would permit him to 
abuse wealth. ; 

The Chamber meets at ten and sits till two—some- 
times, in cases of desperate effort, till three. The 
members are paid for their attendance—I think five 
thalersaday. The States meet every third year. 

The complaints of German liberals, and the sneers 
of Englishmen of all parties, as to the insignificancy 
of German representative assemblies, are founded 
chiefly on their inability to determine the fate of a 
ministry. A majority is a simple record of opinion. 
For example, on the question (so much and long de- 





bated all over Germany) of a public administration of 
justice and oral procedure (Offentlichheit ung 
Miindlichheit) the majority in the Saxon Chamber 
was seventy-two to four. As this did not produce any 
immediate result—in short, as the decisions of the 
Chamber are not law, people say the Chamber ig a 
mere mockery, &c. &c. Before one assents to thi 
one must admit that there is no vital power in truth, 
and that calm and continued discussion leads to no. 
thing. The question for Government to settle j 
whether in the present restless and irritable state of 
the popular mind everywhere, it is better that there 
should be a legalized arena for the utterance of pub. 
lic opinion, or whether, like an ill-stopped current, it 
should be left to force its own way through a hundred 
unlicensed channels; and the question for peoples, 
whether such an arena is not worth having, even 
though it be not armed with legislative powers, 





New York, March 29, 1843, 

Ons of the late Quarterly Reviews remarked that 
the reprints of the fashionable novels of the last 
London season constituted the standard literature 
of America, a remark that has much truth in it, for 
too many of these novels are thus reprinted and 
circulated. But the reproach, however well de 
served, shows an ignorance of the real state of the 
republishing market which it may not be amiss to 
devote a few paragraphs to correct. The republica. 
tions in the United States have advanced within a 
short period immeasurably in extent. The change 
in the mode of publishing has brought about this 
result. Formerly, when the production of a book 
required capital and credit, there was a natural 
limit in the resources of the trade. When a book 
went through some of the regular forms of announce- 
ment, printing, binding, circulating from city to city, 
a tithe of the best English publications supplied 
the market. Correspondents and agencies had to be 
created, and credit had to be given. Most of these 
essentials of the old trade (and of all regular trade) 
are now dispensed with. Inthe first place, the book 
is no longer a book ; it is a pamphlet in form, un- 
bound; the credit system is at an end, for the paper- 
covered pamphlets are sold for cash from the counter; 
a publisher was then also a bookseller, and the ex- 
penses of his warehouse and interest upon his stock 
came in as elements of the cost—a charge that is felt 
no longer.* Moreover the mail routes, at newspaper 
rates of postage upon the greater part of these re- 
publications (which are published as extras of some 
weekly periodical, to come within the post office 
midline afford a very rapid and simple method of 
transportation. Under this new system the power of 
reproducing a foreign literature is widely enlarged. 
Where there is no copyright charge, no binder's 
charge, where one sheet of paper does the work of 
four, where there are no losses by credit, where there 
is no store-hire chargeable, where there are no old 
shopkeepers on hand, the edition being at once dis 
posed of for ready money—books may well be cheap, 
and cheap they are. 

New books are published by several of the large 
publishing houses, but the newspaper offices regulate 
the prices—at a minimum. There are no scruples 
here of the dignity of the trade against small profits 
There is no publishing season. All controlling re- 
gulations are levelled. The two newspaper offices 
in this city, the Brother Jonathan and the New 
World, publish each at least one work weekly. The 
low rate of profits compels them to be in the market 
frequently, and exercise the utmost possible ingenuity 
in creating and meeting the public taste. The system 
is thus a self-multiplying one. Not only a reading 
appetite is created which advances in a rapid ratio, 
but the resources of a large newspaper establishment 
must be constantly employed. , 

At the commencement of the increased republica- 
tion, when the books were fewer, the editions weremuch 
larger than at present. The average edition of a new 
novel, book of travels, or history, is now about five 
thousand, varying somewhat, from the conflict of 
other books in the same office, the reputation of the 
author, the state of the weather ; a rainy day and foul 
streets being matters of some importance in the large 
city sale. An edition of two thousand would probably 





* Most of these works are sold at newspaper offices and 
in the streets. One of the most flourishing of these establish- 
ments in Broadway is a candy-shop! 
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y expenses, and beyond that the profit on each 
osand would be from forty to fifty dollars. 
class of works is very far from being limited 
to the fashionable novels. The republications of this 
in New York alone are O’Connell’s ‘ Memoir 
of Ireland,’ (25 cents); Dr. Arnold’s ‘ Lectures on 
History,” (25 cents); Mrs. Ellis’s * Wives of England,’ 
95 cents) ; the last number of the Edinburgh Review, 
95 cents); and ‘The Roué,’ (12% cents), an old novel 
now published as Bulwer’s on the faith and recom- 
mendation of some former advertisements in the 
Times. There have been four cheap editions of 
Borrow’s ‘ Bible in Spain’ by two publishers, and three 
of the ‘ Zincali ;’ at least 35,000 copies in all. The 
translation of D’ Aubigné’s * History of the Reform- 
ation’ has been widely circulated. Alison’s * History 
of Europe’ will be soon entirely published for four 
dollars, with some additions by the author.[?] Taylor's 
‘Edwin the Fair’ was published for 6} cents. The 
whole twenty parts of ‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’ will be 
blished by the Messrs. Harpers, with fourteen well 
executed plates, for forty-four cents, less than the cost 
of two numbers in England, and the edition is as 
as that of Ballantyne’s ‘ British Novelists,’ in 
double columns. Of Bulwer’s ‘Last of the Barons,’ 
at least 50,000 were circulated. Bulwer’s ‘Eva, and 
other Poems’ attained a large edition at sixpence—in 
the old form it would have remained on the shelves. 
Brande’s ‘ Encyclopedia’ may be had complete for 
three dollars. ‘The Pictorial History of England’ 
will soon be republished. What think you of Liebig’s 
works and old Froissart in this popular form? Several 
editions of the former have been published, and the 
latter isin hand. So you will see that the Com- 
nissioners of Customs will have full employment for 
at least one sub-official in keeping the list of contra- 
band books. 

The first most obvious consequence of the effects of 
all this is the virtual extinction of an American 
Popular Literature, by which I mean, not merely a 
literature that is read (for there is already reading 
enough), but a noble, honourable, patriotic literature 
to be believed in, and constituting a part of the national 
life. This great foundation and support of an elevated 
public character is wanting, and you may read the 
result far from the author’s starved fireside or the 
publisher’s counting-room. The incidental evils that 
fow from this unnatural trade, violating the laws of 
social morality, are greater than the immediate ones. 
The absence of the wholesome restraints of an in- 
dependent self-regulated literature are felt in the 
public press, in public speaking, in the national heart 
and mind. Under cover of the cheap reprints are 
sent forth a whole series of the present French 
school of romance. Immoralities of all kinds will be 
avenged, and literary immoralities are no exception 
to the rule. 

The American author is, in every way, in a false 
Psition—with his publisher, with the public. The 
evil is not to be weighed by the difficulties in the way 
of the few who write, but in the dead silence, worse 
than the sufferings of oppression, throughout the 
country. There is, to be sure, a slow under-current 
in the scholastic labours of men like Professor Robin- 
ton, Prescott, Wilde, and others, but even the labours 
of this class are checked—if it were only through the 
loss of a large market in England for their works by 
the want of an international law. 

There is no doubt that this vast dissemination of 
good literature must fertilize the public mind. It has 
been the origin of a great revolution in the publish- 
ing of books, commensurate with the diminished 
Pecuniary resources of the country. Books must 
hereafter always be cheap in a land where the read- 
ing classes cannot be wealthy, but of course the simple 
elf-controlling principlesof demandand supply would 
tegulate this. Books must be cheap where they are 
‘universal necessary of life, but they are not cheap 
when we procure them at the expense of good faith. 
We esteem the little extra payment to the author 
much, and we esteem the want of sympathy between 
the English author and his American reader still 
nore, The recognition of an international Copyright 
law would be a first step towards cosmopolitanism. 

are considerations which any one may pursue 
for himself, On some other occasion I will give a 
history of the efforts made here towards the attain- 
ment of such a law; of the present state of the ques- 
ton; a sketch of the probable Bill that will be pro- 





posed at the next session, and a few reasonable con- 
jectures as to its fate. 

Here are a few items of literary news that may 
interest your readers :— 

*The Life and Remains of the late Dr. James 
Marsh, of the University of Vermont,’ (who wrote 
the Essay prefixed to Pickering’s edition of Coleridge’s 
* Aids to Reflection,’) embracing various professional 
works, and a collection of letters, will be published at 
Burlington this next summer, with a memoir by Pro- 
fessor Torrey, his successor in the department of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy. 

Prescott’s ‘ History of the Conquest of Mexico,’ 
and Bancroft’s fourth volume of ‘The History of the 
United States,’ coming down to the Declaration of 
Independence, will soon be published. 

The Harpers have issued, this week, Stephens’s 
new work on Yucatan, with Catherwood’s daguerréo- 
type views of the ancient ruins, the most valuable 
contribution to the antiquities of that country yet 
published. This edition is sold simultaneously in 
London, where I suppose the very expensive plates 
will be a virtual copyright. Here the sale is expected 
to fall short of the first series, in consequence of the 
supply of cheap literature. 

Audubon has taken his departure for the Rocky 
Mountains, with a professional corps of friends, to 
complete the material for the new work already com- 
menced, ‘The Viviparous Quadrupeds of North 
America, embracing the United States, Texas, Cali- 
fornia, and the N.W. Coast to the British Possessions 
and Arctic Regions.” The work is to be published 
in thirty numbers, six annually, on imperial folio 
paper, twenty-two by twenty-eight inches, at ten 
dollars each. It is lithographed at Philadelphia. 

The National Intelligencer contains the prospectus 
of an American, English, and French daily journal 
to be published at Paris, under the charge of Henry 
Wheaton, American Minister at Berlin, Dr. John 
Bowring, of London, and “ one of the most prominent 
statesmen and moralists of France.” Its objects are 
peace and international philanthropy. The subscrip- 
tion proposed is 600,000 francs, in shares of 1000 
each, to be distributed between the three countries. 

The New York Historical Society atitslast monthly 
meeting, elected Sir James B. Williams, Bart., 
Shrewsbury, Esq., and Robert Lemon, Esq. F.S.A, 
Chief Clerk in Her Majesty’s State Paper Office, 
London, Honorary Members. The Hon. Albert 
Gallatin is the President of the Society. Mr. Folsom, 
a member of the Society, is about to publish a trans- 
lation of the official narration of Cortes, of ‘The 
Conquest of Mexico,’ addressed to the emperor 
Charles V. These despatches, or letters, were written 
in Mexico, and printed in Spain soon after, the first 
in 1522, two years after it was written. They are 
referred to by Robertson, but have never before been 
translated into English. 

The subject of solitary imprisonment is exciting 
considerable inquiry. Dickens’s instincts asa man 
has anticipated the slow result of experiment: Two 
recent Prison Reports, in Rhod¢ Island and Massa- 
chusetts, justify his inferences of its inhumanity. At 
the state prison of the former, of thirty-seven convicts 
under this system, six have become insane. 

A portion of a letter from Sir E. L. Bulwer has 
been published in the Boston Times, in which he 
says—“ With the last page of ‘The Last of the 
Barons’ closed my career as a writer of fiction. You 
have long been aware that my graver studies have 
been gradually unfitting me for the task of the 
*Romancier.’ ‘The light of other days is faded,’ 
and my fancy no longer kindles at a spark, as in 
happier hours of yore. I am too wise to jeopardize 
what little credit I have won already, and therefore 
bid farewell—a mournful farewell it may be—to 
the light labours and flowing dreams of the novelist.” 











ROYAL ACADEMY. 

WE must begin our second notice of the Academy 
by recording, to our own condemnation, some sins 
of omission. In noticing the historical pictures, we 
ought, perhaps, to have begun with the largest and 
the most ambitious—the one which in size and 
subject is the picture @ prétension in this style— 

67, Dante, accompanied by Virgil, in his descent to 
the Inferno, recognizes his three countrymen, Rustitucci, 
Aldobrandi, and Guidoguerra, George Patten, A. 


The figures rather above life size—The mechanical 
merit of this picture is great, The forms are boldly 
and correctly drawn ; the execution careful through- 
out. The failure is in the poetry of the effect—a 
great failure in a picture of a subject so essentially 
poetical. Mr. Patten is fond of choosing epic subjects, 
but he treatsthem somewhat prosaically. ‘The critic 
can but coldly applaud what leaves him cold. Here 
it would not be easy to discern whether the scene 
be in Heaven or Hell. There is no horror in the 
gloom around; the light below from the “ Citta 
dolente”—the city of eternal agonies—is more like 
the tint of a splendid sunset than the lurid flames of 
Tartarus. The heads want the expression we look 
for, though we should perhaps shudder to find it ; in 
short, the choice of the subject every way daring, re- 
quired to be treated with a daring spirit, as well as 
with the mastery of hand which has been exhibited in 
the design. 

561, The Festival of Bacchus, E. V. Rippingille, is 
a poetical composition also of merit, but somewhat 
diffuse, and tone of colour too monotonous and brick- 
dusty. 

579, The Heroine of Saragossa, B. R. Haydon. 
Figures life size.—Haydon is, no doubt, a man of ge- 
nius, but his vanity has led him into the very ex- 
tremes of bad taste and extravagance, blended every 
now and then with a feebl and impot which 
renders the attempt at force and epic grandeur quite 
ludicrous. The Heroine of Saragossa is a melo- 
dramatic looking figure, who clenches one hand, like 
the fist of a boxer, and holds a torch with the other, 
just as she would handle a fan, The whole picture 
is full of such turgid imbecilities. We should have 
passed it altogether unnoticed, but for our respect for 
what Mr. Haydon has done in his time, and our re- 
membrance of Wordsworth’s sonnet. 

263, Prince Charles asleep after the Battle of Cul- 
loden, watched by Flora Macdonald, and Highland 
Outlaws, 'T. Duncan.—This is history in the genre 
style: an interesting picture, reminding us much of 
Wilkie, in subject, in style, in colour, and even in 
the streaky handling here and there. 

377, Christ in the Sepulchre lamented by two Angels, 
M. Claxton. The figure well drawn, well foreshort- 
ened, the angels common-place ; and the solemnity of 
effect, which ought to give the poetry and religion of 
the subject, wanting. 

There are many other pictures of sacred subjects 
(Nativities, and Annunciations, &c.), such as we are 
not used to see on the walls of the Academy, but all 
painted with such a vapid timidity, that it is as if the 
remembrance of the old masters had paralyzed hands 
nolonger guided by the same devout spirit. We shall 
leave them to their inevitable fate, therefore, and 
pass on to the second class of pictures—the domestic 
and familiar subjects: a style of painting in which 
the English school has long excelled all others; and 
in the present Exhibition we have some pictures of 
this class of surpassing merit ; not as we have had too 
generally, merely effective bits of sentiment and 
colour ; not merely pretty pictures, but good pictures ; 
painted with more care, more thought, and more 
character than usual: even Leslie, always charming, 
is finer than ever, at least in his first picture. 

164, Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield.—This beau- 
tiful picture has all Leslie's acknowledged excellence 
in conception, grouping, colour, and airy elegance, 
and none of that spottiness of effect, into which he 
had fallen, and which we were once afraid would have 
degenerated into a trick of manner unworthy so great 
an artist. Here there is nothing of the kind, but, on 
the contrary, the utmost harmony and brilliance ; 
while the delicacy with which the characters are felt 
and discriminated, the quiet humour, the absence of 
all caricature in the two town ladies, are merits of a 
higher kind. 

416, Scene from Moliére’s Malade Imaginaire, is, 
we think, much inferior. Monsieur Purgon is the 
best figure ; but |the Toinette is as far as possible 
from the clever, arch French soubrette, depicted by 
Moliére. 

137, The Actor’s reception of the Author—Scene 
from Gil Blas, D. Maclise, R.A. Full of genius— 
full of marvellous workmanship. Humorous inven- 
tion and character, felicitous imitation in the details, 
can hardly be carried farther. The sneer of the 
titled coxcomb, “ Le Seigneur Carlos Alonzo de 
Vento-leria,” is excellent ; better still the broad im- 
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pertinence of the comedians; and all the accessories 
put in with the most exquisite finish and vivacity of 
touch. Yet we observe with regret that there is no 
amendment in Maclise’s usual faults, which are as 
palpable as his merits ; that we have the same hard- 
ness, the same scattered effect of light and colour, the 
same predominance of cold bluish tones, even in the 
flesh tints, so out of keeping with a subject which is 
at once jovial and Spanish, and ought to be lighted 
by a warm afternoon sun. In the other little picture, 
172, A Waterfall in Cornwall, which represents an 
Irish girl (for she is Irish all over) in an English 
scene, this bluish tint prevails till the effect is almost 
spectral: but here the exceeding coldness of tone 
might arise from the reflected watery lights; at least, 
it does not strike us as so discordant as in the other 
picture. 

Mr. Uwins, R.A., and one of our veteran painters, 
has seven pictures this year, all in the same style— 
small pieces of elegant sentiment and vivid colour. 
The best is 485, from Crabbe’s story of the sailor 
who returns home only to die in the presence of his 
affianced bride—full of simple character and pathos. 

W. Collins, R.A., another of our oldest favourites, 
who used to paint to perfection homely English 
nature, till he went to Italy and came back Jtalianized, 
has five pictures this year. 309, The Nativity, we 
must pass over, for the reasons already given: it will 
not do at all. In two others, 94, 7'he World or the 
Cloister, and 457, The Girl of Torrento Spinning, it is 
clear that the same face has served for a model—for 
the Torrento girl and the young lady of fashion; and 
the character and intention are so different, that we 
have reason to complain of such a want of taste and 
selection ; meaning thereby no disparagement to the 
face itself. Two others, 204, 4 Windy Day, Sussex, 
and 217, 4 Sultry Day, Naples, are of unequal merit ; 
the first excellent and characteristic, the second mis- 
called—it is not sultry nor Naples, but as cold and 
as English as can well be conceived. 

232, Dinner-time in the Refectory of the Convent of 
Ogni Santi, with the Friars at Table,S, A. Hart, R.A. 
A piece of perspective effect, well painted, in emula- 
tion of Granet. 

534, The Last Appeal, Frank Stone.—There is 
more power of every kind in this picture than any 
thing of Mr, Stone’s we have yet seen. The story is 
simply and intelligibly told. ‘The rustic lover meets 
his obdurate sweetheart at the rocky well, and makes 
a last appeal to her pity—and you see that it is hope- 
less. There are days and nights of pining love in 
his anxious, earnest, pleading and despairing look ; 
and in the unrelenting loveliness of her averted face, 
a settled resolve, mingled with pain. Then the paint- 
ing is exquisite in every part: all the accessories— 
the wet, mossy well, the moist foliage, the pail, the 
pitcher—all are finished with a conscientious care, in 
which there is nothing obtrusive. We consider this 
picture far in advance of the sentimental elegance of 
Mr. Stone’s former pictures, showing more depth of 
feeling and purpose, as well as an improved hand. 

193, The Cotter’s Saturday Night, C. W. Cope.— 
Though this picture has much merit in parts, it has 
disappointed us; because we have watched Mr. 
Cope’s progress hitherto with great interest, and this 
picture is not equal to what he can do, nor even to 
what he hasalready done. The poet’s pretty Jenny, 
and her suitor, are sadly common-place. 

362, Passing the Cross in Brittany, F. Goodall.— 
The French peasantry in Goodall’s pictures are as 
full of character and nationality asthe Flemish boors 
of Teniers, and much more interesting. This isa 
bright beautiful picture, and the heads touched with 
great delicacy. 

128, Sickness and Health, T. Webster, A.—A sick 
child looking on while other children are dancing. A 
simple subject, treated with infinite grace and pathos, 
and also carefully painted. 

397, The Fortune Hunter—468, Going to Service— 
553, The Poor Teacher, R. Redgrave, A.—The general 
style of this painter reminds us of that of Mrs. Opie 
asa writer. His forte, like hers, is the pathetic ; it 
is the same manner of appealing to the same class of 
feelings. For instance, the expression in the face of 
the forsaken girl, in No. 397, is almost too true and 
painful. But why is the gentleman styled the For- 
tune Hunter? There is nothing in the picture to 
point him outas such. ‘ Going to Service’ is better. 
All Mr, Redgrave’s pictures tell a story, either moral 





or pathetic, or both; and tell it very significantly: a 
great merit. 

Charles Landseer, A., has two pictures here (the 
index to the catalogue gives him but one), the best 
is 376, the Monks of Melrose; it has all his usual 
merits, but the finished picture is not quite equal, we 
think, to the first sketch engraved for Mr. Scrope’s 
book (‘Salmon and Fly Fishing’), Charles Land- 
seer improves generally every year that he exhibits, 
but he cannot—we wish he could—lift himself out of 
a certain heaviness: this is not merely of touch, tone, 
and treatment, but in the very conception of his sub- 
ject some leaden influence weighs down his talent ; we 
long to put more life and spirit into him, or at least 
into his pictures, which are really worth vivifying, if 
it were only for the care and truth with which they 
are painted. 

38, Arabs seeking Treasure, and 547, Prayers in 
the Desert, W. Miiller, have great merit, much poetry 
in the treatment, and a fine rich tone of colour. Mr. 
Miiller has evidently lived amid the scenes and per- 
sonages he represents, 

218, Dr. Johnson perusing the MS. of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, E. M. Ward, and 315, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and his Friends, 606, The Village Coquette, G. Lane, 
deserve notice for careful painting, or character. 
There are some hundreds of pictures of the same 
kind, but we believe no others that deserve any par- 
ticular notice here ; we have mentioned all that have 
struck us as displaying mind, and as above mere pret- 
tiness and mediocrity. 

Hereafter, we shall offer some remarks on land- 
scapes and portraits. 

Architectural Drawings. 

A cloud has come over the Academy's Architec- 
tural room this season ; we miss from the catalogue 
the names of most of those whose productions have 
hitherto given éclat to this part of the Exhibition. 
Where is the Royal Professor of Architecture, Mr. 
Cockerell ? where the Professors of University Col- 
lege and King’s College? they have not a single de- 
sign or drawing of any kind! Something was to be 
looked for from Mr. Cockerell, since by virtue of 
the office which he holds in the Academy, he 
may be considered bound to exert himself to keep 
up the credit of the Architectural Room. It was not 
thus in the days of Soane, who, whether it was chiefly 
out of vanity and self-conceit or not, was a constant 
and liberal contributor, and in himself alone a host. 
But not only have the Architectural Professors turned 
their backs on the Academy, but the Architectural 
Academicians, and the members of the Institute. Of 
the Professors, not one exhibits: of the Academicians, 
only one: and of the members of the Institute very 
few. There is no occasion to say, that the Acade- 
mician is not Sir Robert Smirke ; but that it should 
not be Mr. Charles Barry is indeed to be regretted ; 
more especially as he could have shown us what he 
now so strongly recommends, in order to obtain a 
more extended and imposing fagade on the west side 
of the Houses of Parliament (ante, p. 440). Of course, 
no one can be compelled to be zealous, or active, or 
generous; but it amounts to moral delinquency, if 
those who can do much in aiding the interests of their 
art, do comparatively nothing; and those who have 
made themselves conspicuous in the eyes of the public, 
must not besurprised if they find that eminence has not 
altogether the same privileges as obscurity ; and that 
whether justified in doing so or not, people will anim- 
advert on the indifference or supineness of those to 
whom they look up for examples of something more 
than negative good conduct. If the Professor of 
Architecture at the Academy, and Mr. Barry, choose 
to make themselves ciphers there, @ la Sir Robert, 
they may do so with impunity, supposing it to be im- 
punity to subject themselves to public opinion, and 
to such remarks as we take the opportunity of here 
making,—and which, though not likely to be so con- 
sidered, are well-intentioned, having in view the 
serving and encouraging the art, without regard to 
individuals, be they ever so eminent. 

To quit reflections of this sort for remarks bearing 
more immediately on the drawings exhibited, we 
should say, that while the mass of them are poor as 
designs, there are few which are of interest or impor- 
tance on account of the subjects they represent. 
From the one hundred and thirty drawings men- 
tioned in the catalogue, one hundred may fairly be 
deducted, as either not worth looking at, or so placed 





that when looked for and found they cannot be seen, 
—we do not mean cannot be discerned, but cannot be 
examined, nor at all understood in their details, Of 
competition designs there are fewer than usual ; nor 
are those for buildings either of much consequence 
in themselves, or rendered so by the skill with which 
they aretreated. It may, however, be presumed, that 
although not so described, most of the designs for 
churches are competition subjects, and among themare 
one or two interiors of considerable merit. We need 
not notice that of the Temple Church, No. 1193, as 
the drawing is no more than an architectural por- 
trait; and though scrupulously faithful as such, de. 
ficient in pictorial effect, wherein it yields to No, 
1222, ‘Stone Church in the palmy days of the four. 
teenth century,’ A. Smith; an imaginary scene of 
similar character in regard to the extent to which 
polychrome embellishment is carried. But No, 
1185, ‘ Design for the restoration of the interior of 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, at Hull,’ by Messrs, 
Lockwood and Allom, is captivating as a drawi 
and as a good specimen of church architecture. It 
would have been more satisfactory had there been a 
small sketch exhibiting the present state of the build. 
ing, and showing thereby how far we are indebted 
for what we here see to thesuggestions of the restorers, 
Nos. 1247 and 1260 are also interiors of the same 
class, manifesting much better taste than usual in 
regard both to quality of architecture and to arrange. 
ment and mode of fitting up. The first of them, 
‘Church about to be erected at Whitstable, Kent, 
R. C. Carpenter, is marked by unaffected simplicity 
of character, in which the parts, instead of being im- 
poverished or neglected, are carefully considered, 
boldly marked, and pleasingly combined. A great 
deal of character is produced by the timber roof, with 
its springing arches of the same material; which 
being both of high pitch, and lofty in proportion to 
the height of the side walls, gives the edifice a pecu- 
liar expression of humble solemnity, the loftines 
being that of the roof itself, not of the fabric generally, 
The other design, ‘ Church of St. Mary, Herne Hill, 
Dulwich, G. Alexander, is of a different character 
from the preceding, having a lofty nave with cleres- 
tory windows, and a low-pitched gable, timber roof 
and sloping ceilings of the same material over the 
aisles, formed into panels, and decorated with colours, 
In one respect, both churches agree, neither of them 
having side galleries, which so sadly disfigure our 
modern Gothic churches, and the pews are little 
more than low open seats. No. 1317, ‘Interior of the 
Cemetery Chapel erecting at Cambridge,’ E. B. 
Lamb: a much smaller subject than either of those 
just mentioned, although shown upon a larger scale, 
displays more of genuine architectural gusto and 
energy of style than we are accustomed to meet with 
in designs of higher pretensions. We perceive from it 
how much may be made by conception and treatment 
alone, with what amounts in itself to no more than 
the minimum of an opportunity ; for though in the 
subject itself there is scarcely anything to speak of— 
merely a timber roof, a paved floor, some arches, anda 
painted window seen at the end—there is a great deal 
of effect and architectural expression put into it. Of 
designs for the exteriors of churches, that for the one 
‘now erecting at Marchwood, Hants,’ by J. M. 
Derick, and which has a tower and branch spire at 
the south-west angle, struck us as one of the best, both 
for its general composition and its style. 

Nos. 1252 and 1262 show us two works which are 
now actually in progress, and of which the first, viz. 
‘South-east view of the Hall and Library at Lincoln's 
Inn,’ P. Hardwick, R.A., will be an important and 
conspicuous piece of architecture, similar in style to 
Middle Temple Hall, and, like that, constructed of 
red brick and stone. To enable us to judge better 
of the entire design, there ought to have been another 
view in the opposite direction, showing the north 
building, or library portion of this architectural group 
more distinctly, for at present its effect can only be 
guessed at. We may, however, venture to say, that 
the whole will prove a redeeming feature in the al 
chitecture of Lincoln’s Inn, or rather will produce 
some architectural character there, whereas the 
present buildings are a strange incoherent jumble— 
a medley of styles and no-styles, and some of them 
in the worst taste imaginable. The other subject, 
No. 1262, shows us also an additional building, now 
considerably advanced, at another Inn, viz. the new 
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“Chambers in the South Court of Staple Inn,” by 
Messrs. Wigg and Pownall. To say that it is a better 
imen of architecture than the older buildings 
there, would be no compliment, since they are of a 
most shabby, dismal, and sulky-looking physiognomy, 
without being in the slightest degree picturesque in 
their wretchedness ; yet, although not without merit 
in design, as a specimen of the Elizabethan style, 
thisnew building is not so satisfactory as it might have 
heen rendered by a little more study. The charact 


sense these Dutch painters could display amidst their 
matter-of-fact details: 222 guineas was little for such 
an excellent specimen. ‘ Peasants, Cattle, and Iti- 
nerant Musician,’ by Berghem, small and pretty, but 
Berghems are the samenesses of sameness, 170 gui- 
neas. ‘St. John with the Lamb,’ fathered upon 
Murillo, whe nas weakly progeny enough of his own 
to depress him, 100 guineas. ‘ A Girl feeding Chick- 
ens,"—little Lady Catherine Clinton in farm-yard 





of the style is rather subdued than refined: whereas 
ye could have wished to see it refined, and at the 
same time rendered more energetic, by its better 
qualities being brought out more decidedly :—but 
enough for the present. 





PICTURE SALES. 


Turee Collections sold since our last report, all 
of them at Messrs. Christie & Manson’s, have claims, 
ter or less, on our notice. The late Sir Richard 
Borough’s pictures, forty-six in number, comprised 
few worth mention, and none to exhaust the super- 
latives of panegyric: two * Venice Canal scenes, 
clever, toast-coloured things, with Canaletti’s warmth 
but not his mellowness, had about equal merit, and 
brought correspondent prices, 63 and 61 guineas.— 
The collection of F. B. West, Esq., late member for 
Dublin, dernands more lengthened details and re- 
marks, as well because of its superior worth, as its 
furnishing some criterion whereby to estimate the 
wealth and taste which we may assign that metro- 
polis. Both would seem, thus tested, to be limited 
enough. Half the stock, of eighty articles, was little 
beyond just vendible; the other half netted 3,000 
guineas or upwards—say the whole, 3,500/ Perhaps 
no finer gallery had been formed since the Union by 
any private citizen of Dublin, yet a London shop- 
keeper would lay out almost as large a sum in adorn- 
ing his obscure domicile at Finsbury Square, or his 
sunbright box at Brentford! For the taste this col- 
lection indicated, we should entitle it rather compre- 
hensive than discriminative, not very exalted, if not 
vulgar: it admitted specimens of all Schools and all 
styles, but the highest; most, however, spoke the 
citamateur, being of Dutch character and cabinet 
dimensions. We must except two large Italian pic- 
tures by Corradi, yet neither are these by the great 
Corradi, mental father of Michaelangelo, nor any of 
that renowned old choir; a certain Francesco Cor- 
radi, one of the much later “ cavalier” artists, who 
won temporal easier than immortal honours, has pre- 
ferable claims. His style somewhat resembles Furi- 
nis, with which our readers may be more acquainted, 
—a soft, coal-black sfumatezza, spreading like a veil 
over pallid flesh-tints, and opposed by Corradi to 
strong reds, yellows, &c. in the draperies. This pro- 
duces powerful effect—too powerful : the atmosphere 
of Erebus itself could not harmonize such colours, 
flame, sulphur, and ghastly-white relieved against 
ble! It is just the palette Satan himself would set 
if he turned limner. Still these pictures sold be- 
neath their value ; * Lot and his Daughters’ for 19 
guineas, * Bathsheba and Attendants’ for 32. A large 
apocryphal Ruysdael, flat, cold, and feeble, brought 
290 guineas. A small indubitable landscape, by 
ditto, pure and exquisite, 200 guineas: thus we see 
painted canvas for the saloon-wall is valued like that 
for the hall-floor, according to the table of Square 
Measure, so much per yard! This little “ waterfall” 
Would refresh a desert of sands, as fur as it could be 
seen there: the cottage above it looks a piece of its 
rocky bank, rude, and gray, and irregular; the 
humid clouds are its offspring, and appear descend- 
ing in drops to its bosom whence they rose : all blend 
into one accordant effect—the woods reek with 
Moisture, and the dark-green herbage seems to exude 
atevery pore. We have not often beheld a better 
production of Ruysdael’s hand ; Nature’salternately 
dilative and contractile fingers could alone manipu- 
late a work more broadly, yet. minutely. Another 
admirable sample of harmonious composition de- 
serves no less praise, ‘ Horsemen on the Road,’ by 
Wowvermans ; a wild and desolate scene, over which 
& winter-evening sun from behind chill masses of 
brightened clouds reflects its fierce splendour, and 
Where the leafless trees quiver at once to the beam 
and the blast, is represented in the finest unison of 
tone and subject possible, proving what a deep poetic 





by Sir Joshua, very small, and a mere 
ébauche, 28 guineas. ‘Italian Lake,’ by Wilson, 
from Col. Fox's collection, a brilliant failure, 53 
guineas. Northcote’s ‘Sleeping Girl’ merited more 
than 25 guineas, though a hot-cheeked Blowsabel, 
and servile imitation of Sir Joshua. ‘ View in Flan- 
ders,’ after Rubens’s large original, 53 guineas. 
‘Tobit,’ a clever pretence for Salvator, 62 guineas. 
‘Interior,’ ascribed to De Hooghe, and the distant 
group worthy of him, were its brightness somewhat 
mellower, 73 guineas. ‘Italian Landscape,’ a beautiful 
little work by Botte, wanting alone that which all his 
productions want—breadth of composition—to render 
it as attractive a woodland scene as sun ever shone 
upon “since summer first was leafy,” 273 guineas. 
*The Campo Vaccino,’ doubtless reckoned a true 
Claude by its late possessor, and such will be reckon- 
ed by every future one, 80 guineas. ‘* Madonna and 
Child,’ catalogued as a Correggio, but which we could 
not believe to be by him, though he rose from the 
dead to assert it, 83 guineas. ‘A Woodland View,’ 
by Hobbema, and a ‘ River Scene,’ by Cuyp, con- 
sidered the stars of this collection, 400 and 440 gui- 
neas. These two painters proceeded on opposite 
principles of illumination: Hobbema loves to se- 
quester the sunlight within close vistas or vaulted 
shades, Cuyp to spread it abroad through the open 
champaign. Here we have the principles exempli- 
fied: in one picture isa roadway under a dark wood, 
like an illuminated tunnel, stretching from the fore- 
ground to the distant horizon, along which path the 
sun pours his radiance beneath a roof of thick-woven 
boughs and foliage: in the other, hill, valley, grove, 
stream, and sky, all reflect light around, and re- 
double the power of the sun by their free interaction. 
Nothing that Cuyp ever painted exceeds the rich 
mellow sunny green of the river-bank, with its village 
embosomed amidst luxuriant copsewood, nor have 
we ever seen any hand beside his equal it ; but there 
are certain defects elsewhere, great enough even to 
suggest some doubt whether he painted the whole 
picture. Cuyp’s earlier works evince too much de- 
cision of outline and hardness, not irresolution, as 
exhibited here. Another landscape, like an early 
Cuyp, illustrates our assertion ; it wants the glow 
and perfect harmony which afterwards became his 
chief objects, yet has much of the firmness he always 

. * Horsemen near a Ford’ may, however, 
be an imitation by some able artist; it brought 190 
guineas. We have thus paid the Sister Isle due re- 
spect in devoting so much space to her once-vaunted 
collection.—A third sale, that came off on Monday 
last, will give us less trouble. It was anonymous and 
very miscellaneous; the best articses were all modern, 
none first-rate, a few good. Several Morlands went 
at low prices: the ‘Gipsy Scene,’ which obtained 
210 guineas two years ago, when Lady Stuart's sale 
took place, fetched now but 161; a ‘Cottage Door, 
with Peasants, and a Waggon-horse,’ 521; ‘A 
Mountainous Sea-shore,’ large, and not without gran- 
deur, 110 guineas; the ‘ Village Cart,’ meritorious, 
30 guineas ; a delicious little ‘ Pig-piece,’ that almost 
rendered the sty picturesque, and its habitants in- 
teresting, 15/.; a ‘Shipwreck,’ very small, 9} guineas. 
T. S. Cooper's large ‘ Cow-piece,’ a chef-d’euvre, 
1202. ‘Cicero at his Villa,’ an indifferent namesake 
of the great picture at Wynnstay, by MWilson, 155 
guineas. Harlow's ‘Hubert and Prince Arthur,’ 
ridiculously sublime, or sublimely ridiculous, 22 gui- 
neas. ‘A Sea-shore,’ by Stanfield, of his earlier, 
more circumspect days, 50 guineas. ‘The Ava- 
lanche,’ by Loutherbourg, from Lord de Tabley’s col- 
lection, a large and fine picture, though somewhat 
too sharp in the execution, 100 guineas. ‘ A Sea- 
piece,’ by J. Wilson, very large, and largely but 
superficially handled, 45 guineas. ‘The Opening of 
Waterloo Bridge,’ by Constable, a still larger and 
more ambitious work, no felicitous specimen of a 
style which requires to be seen at its utmost perfec- 
tion ere it can extort approval, 80 guineas, Sketch 





for ditto, 32 guineas. A clever ‘ Interior, with several 
figures,’ by Leduc, 77 guineas; and a good ‘ Land- 
scape,’ Many a worse passing for Wouvermans, 73 
guineas. There were various other items of this 
collection worth the amateur’s notice, though not 
public enumeration. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Mr. Murray has just enlivened an unusually dull 
May by a few pleasant promises: amongst them are, 
*The Life and Adventures of Admiral Sir Francis 
Drake, compiled from various Chronicles and Ori- 
ginal MS. sources in the State Paper Office, British 
Museum, and the Archives of Madrid, never before 
Published,’ by John Barrow, Esq.; ‘Closing Events 
of the Campaign in China,’ by Capt. Grenville 
Loch, R.N.; * Australia and the East ; being a Nar- 
rative of a Voyage to New South Wales in an emigrant 
ship, with a Residence of some months in Sydney and 
the Bush, and the Route Home by way of India and 
Egypt,’ by John Hood, Esq.; ‘ Memoir of the late 
Lord Sydenham, with a Narrative of his Administra- 
tion of Affairs in Canada,’ by his Brother, G. Poulett 
Scrope, Esq., M.P., and Thomas C. Murdoch, Esq., 
Civil Secretary ; * Letters from the Bye-Ways of 
Italy,’ by Col. and Mrs. Stisted; and ‘ Memoirs of 
William Smith, L.L.D., Author of the Map of the 
Strata of England and Wales,’ by John Phillips, 
F.R.S. To these we may add, on the authority of 
Mr. Colburn, as forthcoming,‘ A Diary of the Time of 
Charles IL.,’ by the Hon. Henry Sydney, afterwards 
Earl of Romney, including his Correspondence with 
the Countess of Sunderland, and other distinguished 
Personages,’ under the editorship of R. W. Blencowe, 
Esq.: and Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, the American 
publishers, promise us ‘Change for the American 
Notes: Letters from an American Lady in London 
to her Friend in New York.’ 


On Tuesday a deputation from the Metropolitan 
Improvement Society, consisting of Lord Robert 
Grosvenor and other bers of the committee, had 
an interview with the Commissioners for improving 
the communications of the Metropolis. The object 
of the deputation was to recommend a new line of 
roadway, partly running along the north bank of the 
Thanies, to connect the great Essex road with the 
West end of London. A plan showing the projected 
line was submitted and favourably received by the 
Commissioners. 


Since our last publication we have learnt that Mr. 
Thomas has left directions that his unrivalled collec- 
tion of coins and medals shall be offered, in the first 
instance, at the price of 12,600/., to the British Mu- 
seum, then to the Bodleian and the Fitzwilliam; 
each to be allowed two months to consider the pro- 
posal, but if not accepted, then the whole to be sold 
by auction. 


We observe, with great satisfaction, that Mr. 
Lockhart has been appointed Auditor of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, vacated by the death of the late Mr. 
Allen, of Dulwich, The income is stated to be 400/. 
a-year. 

Sporting literature has received a heavy loss in the 
decease of Mr. Apperley, best known to the public as 
“ Nimrod.” From the gossipping autobiography 
communicated last year to Fraser's Magazine, we 
learn, that he was the second son of a Denbighshire 
Squire ; that, from his youth upwards, he was addicted 
to buckskins and the box-seat; that circumstances 
subsequently drove him upon foreign residence and 
authorship, and that the last was, happily, as lucra- 
tive to himself as it was acceptable to the public. 
His earlier writings, whether in the shape of encyclo- 
peedia, review, or magazine articles, had all the spirit 
of open-air life, without any of the coarseness of the 
kennel; and if, of late, he indulged in a wider range 
of personal anecdote than could be approved, there 
will be found surprisingly little offence in his revela- 
tions. 

On looking over the obituaries of the past week, 
our eye has been caught in the Paris Journal, by a 
name, having some pretension to a record as of an 
oriental scholar, but principally remarkable asa great 
historic designation, which dies with the subject of 
this notice. M. Gaultier d’Arc was the last descendant 
from Pierre d’Arc, the brother of the great French 
herojne—had long been secretary, in Paris, to the 
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School of Living Oriental Languages, and was re- 
cently Consul-General in Egypt. 

We understand that the large east window in the 
Great Hall at Hampton Court is about to be filled 
with stained glass, to correspond with the window at 
the west end. The window is to be completed by 
Mr. Willement before the end of June. The con- 
tinued progress of improvements at this, the people’s 
palace, is most praiseworthy. The admirer of chesnut 
trees in full blossom should visit the groves in Bushy 
Park next week, when they will be found at the 
highest point of their annual perfection. 

The Shakspeare autograph, sold two years since 
for 1651. 15s. (see No. 709), has already again passed 
under the hammer, and been purchased for the 
library of the Corporation of London, for 1451. 

Since our last notice of the Italian Opera, the per- 
formances have been revivals of ‘I Puritani,’ and 
* Lucrezia Borgia.” On Thursday next, however, we 
are to be treated to a novelty, in ‘Linda de Cha- 
mouni,’ given for Madame Persiani’s benefit. ‘Don 
Pasquale,’ we presume, will shortly follow. 

Some late sittings at the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, in Paris, have been occupied with 
the reading of a Memoir, by M. Emile de Bonne- 
chose, on the Influence of the Roman Traditions and 
Germanic Customs, in the Comparative Governments 
of France and England, during the Middle Age ; 
being an extract from an important work on which 
that historian has been for some years engaged, hay- 
ing for its subject a History of the Political Institu- 
tions of England up to the time of Charles the First. 

In Bamberg, in Bavaria, a curious discovery has 
been made, on removing the covering of a subter- 
ranean passage beneath the ancient Hotel de Ville,— 
that of six large chests of wrought iron, containing 
about 22,000 arrows, the heads of which are not 
rounded and pointed, like those of the present day, 
but flattened in the manner of a chisel, and the shafts 
furnished with chips instead of feathers. The Mu- 
nicipal Council has forwarded specimens of these 
arrows to the various learned bodies who devote 
themselves more especially to the illustration of 
Germanic antiquities, as well as to the societies of 
Northern Archeology in Copenhagen, Christiania, 
and Stockholm. 

The city of Leipsic has conferred the freedom of the 
city on Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and the letters 
patent were presented to him ina beautiful silver-gilt 
box. We wish that our English corporations would 
testify a like respect for those who instruct, or improve, 
or delight mankind, by conferring like inexpensive 
honours on such of their townsmen as have become 
distinguished in literature, in art, or in science. It is 
not the value of the thing—a deal box would do as well 
as one of silver or gold—it is the example and its 
influences. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
The EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is NOW OPEN. 
Admission (from 8 o’Clock till 7), is. Catalogue, 1s. 
HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 


The NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 
The NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW 
OPEN, at their GALLERY, 53, PALL MALL, next the British Institu- 
tion, from 9 till Dusk, daily. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

JUST OPENED, with a NEW EXHIBITION, representing the 
CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Paris, with effects of Sunset 
and Moonlight, painted by M. Renovx, and the BASILICA of ST. 
PAUL, near Rome, before and after its destruction by Fire, painted by 
Open from Ten till Five. 


EXHIBITION of Sir GEORGE HAYTER’S GREAT PIC- 
TURE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, painted on 170 square feet of 
canvas, and containing portraits of all the Members of Parliament, 
also a portrait of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, and various other works, 
forming a collection of more than 800 portraits of eminent personages 
of the —— —- Open from 10 till dusk.—At the Egyptian-hall, 
Piccadilly. Admission, 1s. 


AERIAL NAVIGATION.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTION.—A LECTURE on this subject, illustrated by MODELS of 
several kinds, which elevate themselves ECHANICAL FORCE 








M. Bouton. 








and instructive 
Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 
Saturday Evening. 


by M 
alone, is delivered at Two o’Clock daily, th addition to all the varied 
Peer) porter ra) 


of the I ine 
Open Mornings and Evenings, except 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 

Institute oF British Arcuitects.—May 15.— 
Mr. 8S. Angell in the chair.—Mr. Hosking explained 
his proposal to improve the design of arched bridges, 
by the introduction of a transverse arch, groined into 
the longitudinal arch, or series of arches, and showed 
the effect of this, and of other suggestions which he 
had made for the improvement of bridges, in a design 





for remodelling Westminster Bridge. Mr. Hosking 
had, on a former occasion, made some remarks upon 
the subject of bridge-building generally, when he 
had urged that the piers of bridges were built for the 
most part of much greater substance in thickness 
than was n for either safety or agreeable 
effect ; that they might therefore be greatly reduced 
in bulk, both for economy and for their effect upon 
the water-way and the navigation, without diminish- 
ing their efficiency. It had been objected—with 
the too common fault of architects, who would sacri- 
fice use to effect, instead of compelling the useful to 
be effective,—that his proposal tended to destroy the 
due proportion, in appearance, of the pier to the 
opening. Mr. Hosking thought that the eye which 
had been accustomed to the bridges upon the Tiber at 
Rome, of which the piers are rarely less than one- 
third the span of the larger of the two arches resting 
upon them respectively, would be offended by the 
absence of that proportion of solid to void in London 
and Waterloo Bridges, in which the same relation is 
but one-sixth, whilst the eye accustomed to the bridges 
upon the Thames, at London, would condemn the 
bridge at Staines and the bridges of Jena and Neuilly, 
upon the Seine, of which the piers are but one- 
eighth, one-ninth, and one-tenth respectively of the 
span of the arches resting upon them. Nor had we 
yet reached the limit to which the solid might be 
reduced in proportion to the void with safety and 
with good effect. To justify further reduction 
was one of the ends to be answered by the ar- 
rangement he was then to explain, which had the 
effect of reducing also the weight to be sustained 
by the piers of an arched bridge. The proposed im- 
provement in this respect Mr. Hosking stated to 
consist in groining a bridge arch, or of carrying a 
groined transverse arch through the length of a 
series of arches, and the advantages derivable from 
this plan to be in lessening the weight of the bridg- 
ing constructions; in reducing the thrust upon 
the abutments; in diminishing the liability of the 
bridging constructions to vibrate under the action 
of pulsating or of rolling bodies; and, generally, 
in greatly reducing the cost of construction. The 
weight is obviously lessened by the difference be- 
tween the massive haunches of the main vaults and 
of the requisite backing to them throughout the ex- 
tent of the transverse arch, and the thickness of the 
pier, and the comparatively light inner transverse 
arch, which, being of slight span, may be of stones of 
much less depth than the main vaults require. The 
thrust of the main vaults is dissipated throughout so 
much of the width of the bridge as the inner trans- 
verse arch occupies, and so that the abutments might 
be almost reduced to mere wing walls: the vibrations 
arising from the traffic would be checked at the 
groin points, as at nodal points in a vibrating cord ; 
and the cost of construction would be lessened by the 
reduction in quantity of the materials of the piers 
and of the vaults; by the smaller amount of labour 
required for the softer stone available for the inner 
transverse arch, and by the greater lightness of the 
centering which would be sufficient for the same. 
Mr. Hosking then stated that he had endeavoured to 
illustrate the suggestion as to an inner transverse 
arch groined to the longitudinal vaults, by applying 
what he proposed in that respect upon a compart- 
ment of London Bridge, as a familiar instance, 
and illustrated his views by reference to diagrams, 
He then proceeded in further explanation: —“The 
only indication of what I have suggested in any 
existing work with which I am acquainted is 
in Perronet’s bridge of St. Maxence, where low 
arches are introduced over the divided parts of 
the piers, transversely of the bridge, to take the 
springings of the great longitudinal arches; but 
these have neither the intention nor the effect of 
what I propose, and are a source of weakness and 
expense rather than of economy and endurance. The 
transverse arches are low and flat, and the great 
vaults spring from the backs of these arches, so that 
no relief, either in weight or thrust, is obtained, as by 
the proposed mode of groining the one inner trans- 
verse arch with, and to the full height and extent 
of, the longitudinal arches; but the only possible 
injurious effect is retained to the fullest extent in 
the thrust of the low flat arches, tending to sepa- 
rate the already divided parts of the pier.” Mr. 
Hosking went on to justify, by cumngle, the suf- 





ficiency of the provision he had made for restrain. 
ing the thrust of the inner transverse arch, and {, 
show the sufficiency of the area of bearing 

upon the piers at the springings of the main 

and then described his proposal to form more bold 
and effective cornices, and to extend the available 
surface upon a bridge by corbelling out the para; 
He then proceeded to show the effect of his Sug. 
gestions in a design for re-modelling Westmingte; 
Bridge, rendered, by circumstances which had grown 
up around it, altogether unfit, both in its design ang 
arrangement, for the position it occupies, and men, 
tioned that he had written the remarks in his Trea. 
tise, and sketched the design which he exhibited, 
in September last, and which coincided in a re. 
markable degree with the observations upon the 
same subject in the Report lately presented by Mr, 
Barry to the Commission on the Fine Arts. “It jg 
true,” Mr. Hosking went on to say, “ that my sugges. 
tions stand alone in the particulars, in which it was 
almost certain that mine would be peculiar; ag jt 
regards the introduction of the inner transverse arch 
groined to the main vaults; in the increase of the 
span of the arches upon the same piers, and thereby 
greatly reducing the piers (for I do not understand 
Mr. Barry in his Report to contemplate that), and 
in widening the approaches, and winding and divid. 
ing the roadway upon them, for the double purpose 
of use and delight.” 





GeocrapuicaL Society.—May 22.—The Anni- 
versary Meeting took place this day at the Society 
rooms, for the election of officers, &c. ; W. R. Ha 
milton, Esq. President, in the chair. 

The Society during the past year has had an in. 
crease of 14 members, and now consists of 655 mem- 
bers, besides 60 Foreign Honorary and Corresponding 
Members. The donations during the same period 
have been 417 volumes, and 206 maps and charts, 
30 of the latter presented by the Hydrographic de- 
partment of the Admiralty. 

The gold medal, entitled the Patron’s Medal, 
having been awarded to Lieut. J. F. Symonds, R.E, 
for his triangulations over a great portion of Pales- 
tine, and for his determination of the difference be 
tween the levels of the Dead Sea and Lake Tiberias, 
and that of the Mediterranean, was received for him 
by his father, Sir W. Symonds ; and the gold medal, 
entitled the Founder's Medal, which was awarded to 
Mr. Edward John Eyre, for his zealous and enter- 
prising explorations in Australia under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, was handed over to the Secre- 
tary to be forwarded to Mr. Eyre. 

The President then read his Anniversary Address, 
after which the ballot took place, when the following 
were elected :—R. I. Murchison, Esq., President, vice 
W. R. Hamilton, Esq., who retires ; Sir John Rennie 
and W. R. Hamilton, Esq., Vice- Presidents, vice R. 
I. Murchison, Esq., and Sir Charles Malcolm, retiring 
from the Vice-Presidency ; Rear-Admiral Bowles, 
T. G. B. Estcourt, Esq., W. P. Crauford, Esq., G. 
Dod, Esq., Sir Charles Malcolm, H. Long, Esq., W. 
C. Trevelyan, Esq., and Sir W. Chatterton, Members 
of the Council, vice an equal number who retire. The 
members will dine together on Monday the 19th of 
June, at half-past six, at the New Thatched House 
Tavern, St. James’s Street. 





MicroscoricaL Society.—May 17.—J. 8. Bower- 
bank, Esq. in the chair. A paper was read from E. 
J. Quekett, Esq. ‘On the nature of vessels possessing 
longitudinal as well as spiral fibres found in certain 
plants.’ 


Socrety or Arts.—May 24.—George Moore, Esq. 
V.P. in the chair—Edward Romilly, Esq., J. K 
Perring, Esq., Stephen Bencroft, Esq., and seven 
other gentlemen, were elected members.—The 
secretary read a description of Mr. Lee’s Safety 
Railway Carriage, a model of which was on the table, 
The object of Mr. Lee’s invention is to prevent 
railway accidents, either from the breaking of axles, 
or from carriages running off the rails: to obtain 
these desiderata Mr. Lee introduces improved 
bearings for the axles of the wheels, and forms each 
axle in two parts, so arranged as to obtain the Te 
quisite stiffness, and at the same time enable either 
half of the axle which may become fractured of 
otherwise made unfit for use, to be readily removed 
without disturbing the other or uninjured 
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SS 
Another point is the application of very powerful 
prakes, to stop the action of the wheels when required, 

h the train be proceeding at full speed; these 
prakes are adapted to act simultaneously as well on 
the rails on which the wheels run, as on the rims of 
the wheels themselves, and are therefore called 
compound brakes.”——Mr. James Faraday described 
and illustrated Professor Faraday’s invention for the 
Ventilation of Lamp-burners. [See description, ante, 
p. 894] 


InstitTuTION oF Civit EnGingeErRS.—May 23.— 
The President in the chair—Some specimens of un- 
burnt bricks from the Pyramids of Daskoor(Egypt), 
were exhibited by Mr. Newton. From the descrip- 
tion by Mr. Perring, who brought them to England, 
it appeared that they were made from the aliuvial 
gil of the Valley of the Nile, mixed up with chopped 
straw ; that they were made with cavities in the sides 
like the modern bricks, and that the interior of the 

ids was formed of arches, the bricks composing 
them being either packed behind with pieces of flat 
pottery, or cut away to radiate equally from the 
centre. There existed at Thebes some extensive 
ranges of arches, of about twelve feet span, the bricks 
of which they were built bearing the name of Sesostris, 
and consequently they must have stood uninjured 
upwards of 3180 years; the arches were turned in 
concentric half-brick rings.—Capt. Handcock produc- 
eda brass and cone of his improved axle, which had 
been used under an engine on the Southampton Rail- 
way, and had run upwards of 21,000 miles; the 
brass scarcely exhibited any signs of wear, while a 
brass of an axle of the old form, which had only run 
8,000 miles, was nearly one inch shorter than when 
it was first put on, besides having worn considerably 
into the journal and the box.—The first part was read 
ofa paper, by Mr. Mallet, ‘On the action of Air and 
Water upon Cast and Wrought Iron and Steel ;’ but 
asfrom its length the second part was necessarily re- 
served until the next meeting, the whole will be 
noticed together. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Botanic 








Sar. Bests, 4. 

Mor. Institute of British Architects, 8. 

Toss. Institution of Civil Engi 8.—‘On the durability of Iron 
Ships, the method of preventing their Corrosion be- 

coming Foul, by the application of a coating of Alloy of 

Zinc, of Varnish, and a Poisonous Paint,’ by R. Mallet.— 

‘I d of a Surveying In- 








iP of an imp 
strument,’ by H. Carr. 
Wep. Society of Arts, 8. 
Tuvr. Royal Society, half-past 8. 
— Zoological Society, 8.—General Business. 
~ socaty of Antiquaries, 8. 
Fai. Royal Institution, half-past 8.—‘ On the Structure and Func- 
tions of the Organ of Hearing in relation to Sound,’ by Mr. 


Brooke. 
- Botanical Society, 8. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
FRANZ LISZT. 

Since the days of Stradella, Salvator Rosa, or 
Benvenuto Cellini, a more picturesque subject does 
not present itself to the historian of Art, than Franz 
Liszt; nor would a journal of his progresses and 
pilgrimages be the least edifying of the many books 
of travel which the time produces. One year he 
would be found electrifying a Hungarian audience 
to such a pitch of enthusiasm, that nobles became 
eager to claim him for a brother; and heralds were 
set to work to prove a closer bond of fellowship be- 
tween prince and artist than that of mere sympathy : 
another year he would be discovered fraternizing 
with the wildest, heartiest of all European classes, 
the students of a German university, till cautious 
authorities were compelled to restrain the exuberant 
manifestations of burschen fealty and homage :—in the 
evenings of a third season, bandying repartees with 
Vienna courtiers, wits, and statesmen, and as often 
the conqueror as the conquered in the war of words : 
in the morning, giving brotherly and patient audience 
to the obscure and friendless artist ; and morning 
and evening of every year lavishing the gains earned 
by his two wondrous hands on all worthy and gene- 
Tous objects. On the side of Art, too, the chapter 
Would be full of interest. M. Liszt's stupendous 
executive powers must be conceded by the least 
cordial of his chroniclers—his memory, without limit, 
tan be questioned by no one; while, as regards taste, 
the enthusiasm which marks the choice of music he 

forms, and the singularities of his manner of exe- 
tution, would furnish matter for as pretty a debate as 





often presents itself to the historian. But we must 
leave these things to Posterity. 

Rumour has declared that M. Liszt will ere long 
enter upon a new career, and devote himself to 
composition and artistic criticism. The publication 
before us, entitled ‘ Années de Pélerinage Suisse,’ 
Premiére Partie, gives some show of probability to the 
report. It is a curiosity worthy of examination, not 
merely as an utterance of the favourite fancies of a 
remarkable man, during many years; not merely as 
an illustration of what now-a-days has been done by 
the piano-forte player, but as the example put forth 
in support of a picturesque theory, frankly stated by 
the author in his preface. 

“ Having visited,” says M. Liszt, in his Avant- 
propos, “ during these late years, many new countries 
—many places hallowed by History and Poetry— 
having felt that the varied aspects of Nature and the 
scenes displaying them did not pass before my eyes as 
vain images, but that they excited in my soul pro- 
found emotions—that between them and myself was 
established a relation vague but immediate, a con- 
nexion indefinite but real, a communication inexpli- 
cable but certain—I have attempted to render in 
Music some of my strongest sensations—some of my 
liveliest perceptions. That ideality which exists 
in every thing, and is its poetic spirit, seems particu- 
larly to manifest itself in the creations of Art, which 
speak to the soul by their beauty, and their form. 
Although Music be the least plastic of the arts, she, 
too, has, nevertheless, her symbols, and it is not un- 
justly that she has been defined as an architecture 
of sounds. But, in the same manner that Architec- 
ture, besides its different orders, as Tuscan, Ionic, 
Corinthian, &c., has still its sentiment, whether 
Pagan or Christian, voluptuous or mystical, military 
or industrial—thus, and perhaps yet more, Music has 
its hidden meaning, its ideal sense, the existence of 
which the majority does not suspect; for in the 
matter of art, the majority does not rise beyond the 
comparative judgment of the general outline and the 
easy appreciation of the skill displayed on the surface. 
In proportion as instrumental music advances, de- 
velopes itself, disengages itself from its earlier tram- 
mels, its tendency is more and more to be stamped 
with that ideality which characterizes the perfection of 
plastic arts ; to become no longer asimple combination 
of sounds, but a poetical language, perhaps more apt 
than Poetry itself to express everything in us which 
passes thecustomary horizon lines—everything which 
escapes analysis—everything which stirs from their 
depths the unperishable desire, the infinite presen- 
timents of Man. It is under this conviction, and 
with this tendency, that I have undertaken the work 
I now publish. I address myself to the few, rather 
than to the many, and do not aspire to success, but to 
the suffrage of the small number of those who concede 
that Art may have another destination than the 
amusement of idle hours, and who may demand from 
it something besides the fruitless distraction of a 
fleeting diversion.” 

Here are large powers claim d for Music; and 
yet we believe, however, that none among the great 
intellectual artists—of whom Beethoven is king— 
have wrought without an inner consciousness, if not 
a precise acknowledgment, of their existence. But 
granting this, the metaphysical musician, without 
the restraint of a sound guiding taste, runs great 
danger of becoming obscure ; without a deep and 
wide basis of science, which includes perfect command 
over symmetry, climax, and contrast, the poetical 
composer stands a chance of losing himself in frag- 
mentary rhapsodies, It is well that we have Beet- 
hoven’s pianoforteSonatas—yet more, hisSymphonies, 
the Overtures of Weber and Mendelssohn, the cha- 
racteristic Studies of Moscheles, the more fitful and 
delicate reveries of Chopin, to prove the possibility 
and the beauty of music written with a wider purpose 
than a mere insulated artistic display. M. Liszt 
would venture further into cloudland than any of his 
predecessors. 

The volume before us contains seven movements, 
or fantasias, of widely contrasted character—the 
heroic, the Swiss-pastoral, the meditative, the religi- 
ous, &c. Our author would have conveyed a clearer 
insight into his meaning, had he given a prose page 
from his journal, stating under what circumstances 
each was written, in preference to the mystical and 
enigmatical mottos which are prefixed. Still more 





certain is it, that if he meant others to enjoy his 
visions, he should have delivered them in language 
less cabalistic. With little exception, we have the 
thunder of the piano throughout the volume—exten- 
sions which few men (no women) can master, volleys 
of reiterated chords, cataracts of impossibly-difficult 
passages, and melodies supported by accompaniments 
so florid in their complication, that the expression of 
the air must almost be lost in the attempt to grasp 
one half of the notes. Such is the orthography, so 
to say, which must be mastered, ere the intention of 
the book can be comprehended. 

Stripping the movements in question, as far as is 
possible, of all the superincumbent weight of clothing, 
and looking at their first ideas, the conviction forces 
itself upon us, that M. Liszt has displayed in them 
more aspiration than invention. In the first, ‘ Lyon,” 
we have a sort of turbulent, manly march, probably 
representing a popular commotion: the main subject, 

d by a pompous and lengthy crescendo, is 
hardly worth the waiting for, and appears at widely 
severed intervals ; while a trite and prosaic phrase is 
harmoniously tormented, page after page, till the ear 
can bear no more. The close, nevertheless, in spite 
of some crudity in the harmonic progressions, has a 
satisfactory nerve and coherence.—No. 2. is a com- 
plete contrast to the above ; being a scene on the 
Wallenstadt-see—all repose and loneliness—with a 
certain Swiss wildness thrown over it, by the employ- 
ment of those intervals, representing mountain calls 
and mountain echoes, which give the music of the 
Cantons its individuality. But the melody is forced, 
rather than simple, and the hearer, we suspect, will 
be more apt to listen for the even execution of the 
peculiar and lulling accompaniment, than to long for 
the coming back of the strain which it is meant to 
decorate and support.—No. 3, ‘ At the Margin of a 
Spring,’ is less accessible, since its undulating theme 
(one of the most graceful inventions in the volume) 
is carried through paths more rugged than such 
gentle waters ought even to flow along ; and nothing 
but an execution of most marvellous liquidity will 
reconcile the ear to some of the digressions, The 
next is a reverie with a distant be!l-chime anxi- 
ously and pertinaciously repeated, and asserting its 
neighbourhood, even throughout the soothing episode 
introduced. This, though one of the most difficult 
of the series, is, perhaps, one of the clearest in its con- 
struction. The next, ‘The Valley of Obermann,’ is 
a maze that few could thread, we suspect, even if 
the composer held out the clue. In *‘ The Chapel of 
Guillaume Tell,’ we meet with a broad and simple 
leading melody, somewhat too much in the manner 
of Bellini; while in the ‘ Psalm of the Church of 
Geneva,’ the inequality of rhythm, caused by one 
strain of five bars, is more eminent than the origina- 
lity of the cantilena, or the richness of the harmony. 
In fact, the latter is purposely plain to poverty, till 
the close of the movement is reached. 

It must be remembered, that we can do little be- 
yond offer guesses at these compositions, so entirely 
is their difficulty calculated to baffle the usual powers 
of piano-forte players. Nevertheless, their most 
important portion, the first idea, is also the easiest 
to master; and however we may pause in pro- 
nouncing judgment upon the effect of the whole, we 
feel little hesitation as to the quality of this part. 
Whether from an encyclopedic familiarity with the 
music of all schools and times, or from natural con- 
formation, we are not prepared to assert, but, while 
we are never disappointed by our musical Childe 
Harold, of the most prodigious passages which fingers 
can execute, we are rarely gratified by one of those 
spontaneous and simple phrases, which “ chambers 
itself in the memory,” to haunt our dreams, and to 
bear us company in our walks; and without these, 
there is no great musical composition, poetical or 
prosaic, Even in that gigantic and mystical work, 
the masonic Symphony of Beethoven; even in his 
pianoforte Sonata (B flat) with fugue ; nay, even in 
his yet more chaotic posthumous quartetts, there is 
never wanting some prima intenzione of an origin- 
ality and a harmony that wiil make its way, how- 
ever recondite or crabbed the construction. If thought, 
enthusiasm, and resolution suffice for a composer, 
M. Liszt will assuredly one day prove himself 
foremost. Buta vein of fresh invention has yet to 
be found by him. We have faith, however, in his 
future efforts; for noble aim, and indomitable will, 
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are not the worst divining rods with which the pilgrim 
can go forth on his journey of discovery. 








Puituarmonic Socigry.—Bad management and 
a royal visit (to be plain and brief) spoiled the effect 
of the Fifth Concert. As the programme stood, it ap- 
far more as if the ‘ Lobgesang’ was given as 
make-weight to Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia, thanas if 
Mrs. Anderson had been allowed to repeat the latter, 
because the performance of Mendelssohn's Cantata 
afforded an occasion. Again, the first act was pro- 
longed a needless half-hour for the sake of a chamber 
quartett, commanded by Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager: the effect of which, however charming it 
might have been in Marlborough House, was felt on 
Monday as “stale, flat, and unprofitable.” Thus 
the principal work of the evening was not commenced 
till half-past ten, when the yawning half of the audi- 
ence were thinking of their pillows, and the livelier 
moiety of balls and routs still to come. Itis needless 
to point out, that, under such circumstances, the suc- 
cess of another ‘ Israel in Egypt’—were there such a 
work—must have been hopeless. The ‘ Lobgesang,’ 
however, was more heartily relished than might have 
been expected. The allegretto of the symphony, and 
the subsequent adagio, were both taken too fast, 
whence a loss of elegance from the one and solemnity 
from the other. The tenor aria introduced since the 
performance of the work at Birmingham, was sacri- 
ficed owing toits singer being seen and not heard: while 
the second soprano, in the delicious duett, ‘I waited 
on the Lord,’ was coarser and huskier than can be 
tolerated in a movement, where sweetness of tone 
must be employed, or the composer’s meaning is 
totally lost. Though not agreeable, it is necessary to 
note these things, since there are those abroad who, 
when Mendelssohn‘s music is in question, charge every 
fault not to managers and executants, but to the 
master’s account. The concert was conducted by 
Mr. W. S. Bennett, and opened with Beethoven's 
Symphony in a minor, the slow movement of which 
was encored. In the first act, too, Miss Birch sang the 
scena, * Ah! perfido,’ in her best manner. Had a 
little judgmentand firmness been exercised, the meet- 
ing would have been as delightful as it proved weari- 
some. The engagement of M. Spohr for the eighth 
concert was formally notified to the subscribers. 





Concerts OF THE WeEK.—The grand morning con- 
cert of Madame Caradori Allan, given yesterday week, 
was a brilliant entertainment. We there made our 
first acquaintance with Signor Fornasari as a concert- 
singer—not to our satisfaction. Each new hearing 
renders us additionally alive to the want of finish of 
his style, the uncertainty of his vocalization, and 
the artifices by which these are concealed. It be- 
comes necessary to state the truth, without mitiga- 
tion, because an amount of panegyric is current 
concerning this singer, so outrageously extravagant as 
to resemble the plaudits bought by the dozen of the 
Parisian claqueur, rather than admiration legitimately 
due and honestly bestowed. There is no possible 
chance of Signor Fornasari becoming the eminent 
artist his be-praisers announce him to be, under the 
disadvantage of such laudation. Had not Lablache 
been the best-humoured as well as the best-experi- 
enced of musicians, ‘Se fiato,’ that most hackneyed 
of ducts, might have gone to pieces. Madame Grisi 
sang magnificently: Madame Caradori with her 
usual grace, high finish, and versatility: and Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw, by her genial calmness of style, and 
the beauty of her voice, proved the fallacy of the 
assertion—often repeated by those whose war-cry is 
* native talent”—that an English singer has no chance 
against the Italians.—The second soirée given by Mr. 
Mudie, one of our younger composers, was also held on 
the same day. With every sympathy enlisted in behalf 
of one whose aim is so obviously classical composition, 
we must express our fears that Mr. Mudie has not 
power sufficient to justify his presenting himself to 
the public asa pianist. His performance of one of 
Beethoven's easiest trios was below par: we liked 
him better in a characteristic movement or study of 
his own, ‘ La Disputa,’ in which there was a good 
idea. A canzone, set by him to the well-known 





*Pace non trovo’ of Petrarch, and sung by Miss | 


Bassano, was encored. To give those words to a 
female voice is gratuitously to throw away half their 
effect—the music, however, is impassioned, and the 
composition creditable. One of the most agreeable 
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pieces performed was the terzetto from ‘ Zemira and 
Azor ;’ the slow movement of which (and it is very 
difficult) was firmly sung by Miss Birch, Miss Mar- 
shall, and Miss Bassano.—Tuesday brought us the 
Concert of Miss Bruce Wyatt and Mr. Handel Gear, 
at which we had Madame Albertazzi singing Jos- 
selin’s romance from Costa’s ‘ Malek Adel,’ so charm- 
ingly as to make us remember that opera somewhat 
wistfully, and long more eagerly than is our wont for 
the new musical drama announced as in progress by 
its composer. The other “stars” were the inde- 
fatigable Herr Staudig] and Mr. John Parry, whose 
‘Accomplished Young Lady,’as a picture of modern 
education and its consequences, is only one degree 
less piquante than Hood's ‘Schoolmistress abroad.’ 
The concert was well attended. _On Thursday 
morning, Mr. Braham and Mr. Charles Braham re- 
ceived their friends at Willis’s Rooms:—while, in 
the evening, the second of Mr. Blagrove’s Séances 
Musicales was held. In this the imperfections com- 
plained of on a former occasion were most liberally 
rectified. We had violin studies by De Beriot and 
Rode—a Trio by Mendelssohn, and a pianoforte 
Sonata by Beethoven, to diversify the instrumental 
music,— Madame Caradori singing the sweetest 
of German romances, * Einsam Wandle ich,’ Miss 
Bassano carefully executing Mozart's pianoforte 
cantata, ‘ Non temer,’—and, further, Miss Novello, 
Mr. John Parry and Herr Staudigl. Here, then, 
was a very interesting Concert. We must add yet 
a word regarding the violin-playing of its giver. 
He is obviously and meritoriously attempting that 
passion and bravura of style, the want of which was 
to be felt in his performance ; but let him take heed 
that in getting up dash and boldness, he does not lose 
that truth and purity which made his execution so 
praiseworthy. 





Drury Lave.—The tragedy of * Athelwold,’ which 
was produced here last week, on the occasion of 
Miss Helen Faucit’s benefit, was so far successful as 
to be repeated on Monday last; but the effect of its 
second representation was so unfavourable to its con- 
tinuance on the stage, that it has not been announced 
again among the final arrangements of the season, 
now about to close. Having already recorded our 
opinion of its merits (No. 772), it is superfluous to 
say more upon the subject of the undramatic con- 
struction of the play, the inconsistency of the cha- 
racters, and the absence of passion in the dialogue, 
The subject itself, indeed, is unfitted for tragedy: the 
motives of the principal persons are selfish, and their 
conduct base ; they consequently create no sympathy 
towards themselves, nor do their actions excite either 
pity or terror. Dunstan alone commands attention, 
and that not by what he does but what he says; and 
his character becomes a mere cipher in the repre- 
sentation, though ably personated by Mr. Phelps. 
The part of E//rida afforded Miss Helen Faucit an 
opportunity of exhibiting her powers of expressing 
varied emotions: the joyous elation of the beloved 
maiden chequered by hopes and fears—the blissful 
contentment of the happy wife giving place to the 
resentment of mortified vanity—the remorse and 
humiliation of the repentant woman turned to the 
reckless desperation of frantic self-will—these dif- 
ferent states of unbridled passion were portrayed by 
this actress with an abandonment of feeling which 
showed not only great skill in her art, but a bold re- 
liance on her idea of the character, that denotes the 
true artiste. In the most violent passages, her phy- 
sical energies were too severely taxed : an appearance 
of effort and exhaustion marred the grandeur of the 
personation, and the repulsive nature of the scene 
shocked the feelings of the audience ; but the force 
of her acting alone saved the play. Mr. Macready, 
as Athelwold, seemed actuated by a sense of duty in 
performing a part,which it was pretty evident he had 
no great liking for. 





Haymarket.—The entertainments at this cheer- 
ful and elegant little theatre, are of the light and 
pleasant kind that disarms criticism by amusing will- 
ing audiences, who come to enjoy a laugh, and are 
bent on accomplishing their object. The late farces 
of Mr. Mark Lemon have been less successful than 
usual; but there is always ‘Married Life’-—‘ My 
Wife's Mother’—* Grandfather Whitehead,’ or some 
other domestic relationship to fall back upon, in 
which Mrs. Glover, Farren and Buckstone never 





fail to raise a laugh. Then there are Madame 
Vestris and Charles Mathews in their range of cha. 
racters, which has been extended by the production 
of ‘The Little Devil,’ an English version of ‘ La Part 
du Diable :’—Scribe’s ingenious drama, stripped of 
Auber’s musical embellishment, for only one or two 
pieces are retained. It cuts rather a meagre figure 
for three acts; but the address and pleasantry 
of Madame Vestris as the Little Devil, and of 
Charles Mathews as a student in “ pursuit of fortune 
under difficulties,” to whose summons of the arch. 
fiend, an arch wag appears who passes for an imp of 
darkness, carry the piece through merrily. The stage 
appointments are splendid and appropriate; and a 
general completeness, shown in attention to trifles ag 
main points, contributes to the gratification of the 
visitors. ‘'The Critic’ has been produced this week, 
with Farren as Sir Fretful Plagiary, C. Mathews ag 
Puff, and an efficient cast of the burlesque parts: it 
promises to be a standing dish at the Haymarket 
feast of fun, the condiments with which Mr. Puff 
seasons @ discrétion the sauce piquante of Sheridan's 
wit being very much to the taste of the audience. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences.—May 15.—The pro- 
ceedings in this sitting were less interesting than 
usual ; they were chiefly reports on works of a purely 
scientific character, and of which a very imperfect 
notion could be formed from any analysis within 
reasonable limits. A paper was read, ‘ On the pro- 
gressive increase of the results obtained from the 
operations on the auriferous sand of Siberia.’ It is 
shown in the following table :— 

Pouds of gold. Pouds of gold. 
<= 1835 .. 93 1839 
i 1836 .. 105 
i 1837 .. 132 
1833 .. 36 1838 .. 163 

1834 .. 65 
and, according to all probability, the result of 1843 
will show a great increase on that of 1842, The 
workmen employed in the extraction of the gold are 
almost exclusively convicts, of whom there were not 
less than 11,000 in Eastern Siberia in 1842. They 
are allowed the proceeds of one day in the week for 
themselves, but they are not permitted to dispose of 
the gold as they please. They are bound, on the 
contrary, to sell it to the persons who hold the privilege 
of the extraction, and are, consequently, paid less 

than its value. 

Poetry and Painting.—“ I will venture to make a 
short parallel between a passage in the works of two 
great poets of another age, to show how nearly are 
poetry and the fine arts allied in the effects they pro- 
duce on the hearts and thesentiments of mankind. The 
one is that in which Homer, the great father of poetry, 
describes Ulysses at the table of a prince at which a 
bard, with the accompaniment of that music which 
ever adds grace and beauty even to poetry itself, is 
reciting the events of the fall of Troy, and the death 
of the former companions of Ulysses. The warrior, 
you will remember, is so overcome by the truth of 
the description, that he bows his head in sorrow, 
overpowered by the loss of his companions and the 
memory of his sufferings. Again, where, in the 
* Eneid,’ Virgil describes his hero, after his arrival 
in Italy, entertained in the house of the prince of the 
country, we see that the first thing which brings to 
his mind the memory of what he has endured is, to 
see on the walls around him the paintings which 
represent the scenesin which his youth and manhood 
have been passed, and the persons of those with whom 
he has suffered—the faces of the relatives he has lost. 
‘En Priamus!’ exclaims the pious AEneas, and 
bursts into tears, overwhelmed with grief at the 
memory of the past. Does not this parallel of these 
two great poets show in what way the heart may be 
effected by the arts of poetry and of painting ? And 
in describing their heroes, the one as affected by the 
power of poetry, and the other by the representations 
of painting, do they not show that these two things 
were made to call forth the best emotions of the 
heart, and to excite nobility of sentiment and purity 
of feeling, whilst, at the same time, they satisfy the 
greatest wants of the intellect ? Such, then, being the 
perfection, such the capacities, such the results of 
these arts, I say that all those who partake of these 
advantages which they give us should, in gratitude, be 
ready to assist those who exercise them in the 
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necessities and misfortunes by which they may be 
visited. I trust, therefore, that this institution may 
fourish from year to year, that its funds may be 
enlarged, and that, in proportion as the taste for art 
increases in this country, we shall see such a society 
as this continue to prosper.”——-From Lord John Rus- 
gell’s speech at the Anniversary Dinner of the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund on Saturday last. 

Census of Ireland.—An abstract of the census of 
Jreland, for 1841, has lately been presented to Par- 
liament, and although it only gives general results, 
yet when the latter are compared with returns of a 
similar nature for 1821 and 1831, they assume con- 
siderable interest. The following table is compiled 
from the abstract of the census for 1841, and the 
similar official returns for 1821 and 1831. 

Population of Ireland. 


Province. 1821. | 


1,757,492 
1,935,612 
1,998,494 
1,170,229 








1,973,731 
2,396,161 
2,386,373 
1,418,973 


ns 
Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster 


286,622 
Connaught 1,343,914 











6,861,827 | 7,767,401 | 8,175,238 

The per-centage increase between 1821 and 1831 
amounted to 13. 19, and that ‘between 1831 and 1841 
to only 5.25! The increase in Great Britain be- 
tween 1821 and 1831 was 15 per cent., and between 
1831 and 1841, 14 per cent. The falling-off may be 
in some measure accounted for by the numbers who 
annually leave Ireland to settle in our Colonies and 
elsewhere. It isto be regretted that no account is 
preserved of the total number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom ; the Custom-house returns merely 
including those who leave in ships specially employed 
for emigration purposes, whereas it is well known 
that large numbers sail in private trading vessels. 
Taking, however, the Custom-house returns exclu- 
sively, the comparison between the two decennary 
periods will be as follows: — 

Between 1821 and 1831. 
Population, 1821. .6,861,827 


Emigrated in 10 
years, to 1831 34,108 


Between 1831 and 1841. 
Population, 1831. .7,767,401 
Emigrated in 10) 

years, to 1841 § £04,007 

7,513,094 
Population, 1841. aie 238 


662,144 


6,830,632 
Population, 1831. .7,767,401 
Increase .... 936,769 Increase .... 
or 13.65 per cent. or 8.52 per cent. 
The number of families comprised in the above 
return were 1,472,917, which gives 5.55 persons to 
each family. The number of inhabited houses has 
increased from 1,249,816 in 1831, to 1,328,889 in 
1841, giving 1.10 "families, and 6.19 persons to each 
house in 1831, and 1.10 families and 6.15 persons in 
1841, In Great Britain the average number of per- 
sons to each house, in 1841, was England, 5.77, 
Scotland, 5.22, Wales, 4.84. The number of unin- 
habited houses, in 1831, was 40,654, or 3.11 per 
cent., and in 1841, 52,219, or 3.07 per cent. In 
Great Britain the proportions. were 4.44 per cent. in 
1831, and 5.41 per cent. in 1841. The number of 
houses building in 1841, compared with those of 
1831, present so extraordinary a decrease, that it is 
difficult to account for it otherwise than by assuming 
that different instructions must have been given with 
tespect to the exact nature of houses to be returned 
asin the process of building, or that there is some 
error. The following table gives the returns in each 
Province at the two decennary periods :— 


Houses Building. 
Province. 1831. 1841. 








Leinster 3,715 1,272 

3,796 1,023 

3,997 626 

3,800 392 

15,308 3,313 

_ The returns are more remarkable when examined 
in detail. In Dublin, for example, in 1831 there 
were 152 houses building, and in 1841 only 101. In 
Kilkenny, i in 1831, 84, and in 1841, 15. In Cork, 
in 1831, 146, and in 1841, 24. In Limerick 138 in 
1831, and 15 in 1841. In Carrickfergus 29 in 1831, 
and in 1841, none. 


Proposed Improvements in the City of London.— 
The Report of the Committee of the Common Coun- 
cil has been presented, and the suggestions are on 
# scale of such magnitude as to leave little hope that 














any man can live long enough to see them carried 
into effect. Still we think the Committee right in 
treating the subject as a whole, and suggesting what 
ought to be done, that, at least, all future alterations 
may have reference to the proposed improvements. 
The following is a mere outline, classed according to 
their relative importance :—A. From the east end 
of Paternoster-row to Fetter-lane, and a branch 
street to Holborn, commencing with the houses at 
the west end of Cheapside, projecting beyond the 
line of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, all between Pater- 
noster-row, St. Paul's Churchyard, as far as Ave 
Maria-lane, Amen Corner, crossing the Old Bailey, 
to Farringdon-street, to Shoe-lane, Printer-street, 
Great New-street, to Fetter-lane, to the city boun- 
dary ; and the branch street from Little New-street, 
to the north end of Fetter-lane, Holborn, about 
8,360 feet in length. The greatest acclivity in the 
whole of this line will not be more than 1 in 31, and 
that for only about 370 feet. B. From the north 
end of Dowgate-hill to the east end of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, thence to Earl-street, Blackfriars, 
through Tower Royal, Little and Great Distaff-lanes, 
crossing the Old Change into St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
about 1,360 feet in length,and from the Old Change 
through Knightrider-court, Carter-lane, Godliman- 
street, Bell-yard, Addle-hill, to the east end of Earl- 
street, about 1,200 feet in length. C. Watling-street, 
from Aldermary Church to the west end of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, about 1,055 feet in length. D. The 
Poultry, on the north side, to the Old Jewry, and 
100 feet of the north side of Mansion-house-street, 
about 1,055 feet in length; from the Mansion-house 
across Bucklersbury and Size-lane to Queen-street, 
from Watling-street to the east end of Basing-lane, 
the east side of Queen-street from Watling-street to 
Thames-street, about 1,400 feet in length. E. Lime- 
street, east side, from Cullum-street to Fenchurch- 
street, Leadenhall-market from Fenchurch-street 
through to the south end of Gracechurch-sireet, 
about 800 feet in length ; Aldgate, south side, from 
the Saracen’s Head to Jewry-street, and the east end 
of Leadenhall-street, at its junction with Fenchurch- 
street. F. Broad-street-buildings to the Curtain- 
road, through Halfmoon-street to Sun-street, thence 
to Skinner-street, and on to Worship-street, about 
1,550 feet in length. G. From Aldersgate-street, 
opposite the end of Jewin-street, to Smithfield, and 
from the corner of Little Britain across Bartholomew- 
close, to communicate with the above line of street 
to Smithfield, about 1,280 feet in length. H. 
Treadneedle-street, north side, at its junction with 
Broad-street, and south side, from the church of St. 
Benet Fink, to Finch-lane, about 265 feet in length. 
I. Holborn-bridge, north side, about 90 feet in length ; 
Butcherhall-lane, east side, about 85 feet in length ; 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, north-east corner, Angel- 
street. K. Maiden-lane, north and south sides, 
about 275 feet in length ; Jewin-street, south side 
from the corner ; Redcross-street to Redcross-square, 
and north corner next Aldersgate-street ; Alderman- 
bury, the west side of the south end; Milk-street, 
east side next Cheapside ; White .<ose-court, Cole- 
man-street, and Mason’s-alley, Moor-lane, south side, 
east cc~ner, and north end, west side, from White- 
street to Type-street, and south end, Milton-sireet, 
east side ; New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, through 
Tudor-street to the Temple. 


The City of Hamburgh has resolved to present to 
the Sovereigns, who assisted the inhabitants after the 
conflagration of last year, letters of thanks, to be 
painted upon tablets of oak saved from the ancient 
city hall, and framed in bronze of the bells of the 
churches that were destroyed. Each individual who 
contributed to the relief is to be presented with a 
medal of the same material, and those foreigners who 
on the spot assisted in checking the progress of the 
calamity are to be honoured with the freedom of the 
city. 





To CorresPoxDENTs.—E. L. E.—W. C. B.—Two “Old 
Subscribers”—G. B.—C. F.—A. E. E.—R. P.—A Reader.—A 
Subscriber.—R. J. B.—R. M.—T. W.—F’. W.—D.—Der Grief 
—I. R.—L C.—I. M.—P. C. H.—received. 

We are obliged to *‘ A Constant Reader,” and should be 
still more so, if he would favour us with the particulars of 
the cases mentioned, and his name (in confidence). 


Erratum.—P. 490, col. 2, for ** Lusa to Persia,” read ‘ Susa 
to Peris.” 
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RION: an Epi pic oem, in Three Books. 

By R. H. HORNE, ya of ‘Cosmo de* Medici,’ ‘ Gre- 

gory,’ &c. Price One Farthing. 
Miller, 404, “Oxford-street. 
Now ready, with 120 Plates by Catherwood, 2 vols. 8vo. 42s 

[NGIDEN TS of TRAVEL in YUCATAN ; beit 

SECOND VISIT to the RUINED CITIES of CENTRA 
AMERICA. By OnE L. STEPHENS, Esq. 











S A C R E P OE 8, 
FROM SURECTS IN _ THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By re SOUND ,READE, 
uthor of * Italy,” &c. 
Saunders & dues, Publishers, Conduit-street. 
ALE OF THE COAST GUARD. 
um hed with the M: ines, on the Ist of June, Part 2, 


Will be 
Illustrated, price Is. 
GLER S8: 
A Chronicle ofthe c the C cate 


H E Ss M u G 
ard, 
y cis TGOTHSON, R.N 
Whittaker & Co. poy Maria- lane, London ; and can be had 
of all Booksellers. 


NEW WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE. 
Just 9 APO by John Weale, 59, High Holborn, 
UGIN’S APOLOGY for the” REVIVAL of 
CHRIS’ pian ARCHITECTURE. With 10 Plates, half- 
morocco, gilt leaves. Price ls. 6d. 

Student’ 's Guide to the Practice of Measuring and 
Valuing Artificers’ Wests. With 8 Plates and Woodcuts, extra 
cloth boards, price 7s. 

This py is publ ished. p 
Facts of VITAL IMPORTANCE relative to 
the EMBELL yy oe of the HOUSES of PARLIA- 
MENT. Detailed by an Witness. Edited by J. P. DAViS. 
Samuel Clarke, 13, Pall Mall East. 
Just published, price 9d 
JQUITY without COMPROMISE ; or, Hints 
for the Construction of a Just System of National Educa- 
tion, By EDWARD §S N 
Snow, Paternoster-row; Relfe & Fletcher, Cornhill; 
Ridgway, | 169, Hccadily. 
day, in foolacap, cloth, 


ISTORY of the WESTMINSTER ASSEM- 
BLY of DIVINES. 
3 ETHERINGTON, A.M. 

















y the Rev. W. M. H 
Author of the ‘ History of the Church of Scotland, ¥ 


Edinburgh: John Johnstone, Hunter-square. 
Groombridge. 





1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. clo’ 
[ue HISTORY of the DAVALOS FAMILY 
CONSIDERED with reference to Poetry, Painting, and 
Dramatic Effect 
London : J. Hatchard & Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with a Portrait, and Fac-Simile Autograph, 
price 24s. clot 


EMOTR of the LIFE and CORRESPON- 
a of JOHN LORD TEIGNMOUTH. By his Son, 
LORD TEIGNMO UTH. 
London : J. Hatchard = Son 187, Piece 
Just published, price 
N ESSAY on the LIFE. p=" WORKS of 
SPINOZA. Reprinted from the Westminster Review. 


C. Mitchell, Red Lion-coart, Fleet-street. 
Just published, Ca 6s. cloth, 
enc of the SANDWICH ISLANDS; 


embracing their Antiquities, Mytho' Legends, Dis- 
covery by xe .: ropeans in the 16th Century overy by 
th their 











Re-disco 
Cook, wi vil, Religious ped Political | Eatery, from the 
earliest bees ‘peat ihe proent 
Es JACK IN TARVES, 
Member of the Americar Oriental Society. 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


NEW WORK ON ee eats ip 
In NT EL ind illustrative Woodcuts. 


A‘. LINOR'S LECTURES: on on ARCHI- 
a addressed to the LADIES of, ENGLAND. 
uvbotene Be Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


LETTERS FROM THE PYRENEES. 
Now ready, with . <r toyed the Author, taken on 


t 8 
HREE MONTHS" PEDESTRIAN WAN- 
DERINGS amidst the wildest scenes if we FRENCH and 
SPANISH oy ne the Summer of 
By T. CLIFTO 3, B.A., Trinity Goilege, Cambridge. 
Sohn. Sante Aibemarle-street. 


SIR W. JARDINE’S NATURALIST'S LIBRARY— 
This day, f 8 ed LA pode red plat d portrait 
is day, Wo. price 6s., wil colou ates an r 
—~ pon of urckbardt, Vol. Il. of the Natura) Mistery 

Ge u IAN A, 


of the 
IS HES of 
By R. H. SCHOMBU M 
The concluding volumes of the History & British Birds and 
jes tish Fishes, terminating the work, will be published during 


S. Hiehle -&0, Fleet street, Londen; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; 
oat all mee ‘selle 


= with a Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 
IFE w of SIR DAVID WILKIE; with his 
Journals, and Critical Remarks on Works of AT. duties 

h By the late ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
pokey 4 iit is Correspondence with the tolowige’ ditine 


guished Persons: 
The Prince Re, owt. Benjamin West, P. R. A. 
Late Duke of Sutherland. Matthew Baillie, M.D. 
Late Earl of Mansfield. J. Julius rstein, Esq. 
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Lady Beaumont. 
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Late Sir W item Knighton. ay abe Smith. M.P, 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. rs. Joanna Baillie. 
Sir Francis Archer Si Abraham Raimbach, Esq. 
oe fiers Ars rch = hee, Compact Pearet: Bee 
ir nee eG ilson, \. 
ton. ee Cons Esq. 
Cc. RO, 


Sir 
i 
sir wil iam John Murray, Albemarie-street, 
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Just published, 12m: price 5s. cloth. 
HE FOIL: an Historical Poem, in Three 
Ch ant a fal Hare 
‘0. price 7s. 6d. t! 
OME ACCOUNT: of “the WRITINGS and 
OB JOHN N Ka ‘YE DD ord Be Bishop of Lincoln. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Serra: and Wat _ rloo-place ; 
Of whom may be had, he same or, 
Some Account of the Writings and. Opinions of 
Clement of Al dria. 8vo. 12s. 


In la aoe 5s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
Te SI VILLAGE SERMONS. 
By the Rev. EDWARD pepe, M.A 
Archdeacon of B 

















St. Paul's and W 
~ Of whom may be had, by the. same tee 
Thirty-three Village Sermons. New edition, 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 


In small 8vo. price 3s. 
HE PROGRESS of the REFORMATION. 
To which are added TWO SERMONS, by BISHOP SAX. 
SON. Of Co aiuiy and Non-Con aonlty. 
Teaching for Doctrines the Commandments of 
By the Rev. FRANCIS FU D, M.A. 
Arrington, Wilts, and late Fellow of Exeter College, 


Oxfo 
byard, and Water) 


St. Paul’s Ch 
In a Pocket Volume, e 4s. 6d. the 2nd edition of 
ENT and CLASSIFICA- 
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Rivingt 














N ARRANGE 


TION of the PSALMS, with a view to render them more 
useful for Privatel Dovet ine. 
. DARNELL, B.D, 


Rivingtons, St. Pave t Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


In 8vo. price 9s. se 
N INTRODUCTION to the Critical Study 
of ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, attempted in an Ac- 
count of the Pramwees and a Short Notice of the es of the 


History of the Ch 
By JOHN G. DOWLING, M.A. 
Of Wadham College, Oxford. tate Rector of St. Mary de Crypt 


ester. 
Rivingt St. Paul's Churebyard, and Waterloo-place. 


DISEASES OF THE TESTIS AND SCROTUM. 
es cy this day, 8vo. with Illustrations ys 18s. cloth, 
RACTICAL TREATISE ont DISEASES 
- the TESTIS, and of the SPERMATIC CORD and 
SCROTUM. By T. B. CURLING. rer on Surgery, an 
Assistant-Surgeon to the London Hospital, Surgeon to the Jews’ 
Hospital, &c. ; Author of ‘ A Treatise on Tetanus. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and L 
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In 2 vols. small me ‘price 12s. 
HE Wess® OF LONDON. 
y JOHN FISHER MURRAY, 
“ But the intellcceen man is struck with it (London) as com- 
prehending pe wae ad apne hs in all its vee, 
amr Wilitns Blackwood & Sons Edinburgh & London. 


In 3 vols. small 8vo. price 15s. with Engravings on Wood by 
Jackson, and illustrative Ma and Plans on Steel, 
TALY and the ITALIAN ELAN DS, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present 
By WILLIAM SPALDING, Raa Phos, 
Rhetoric in the U 
“ For general information on Lyd, in its ES, extended sense, 
e know no work entitled to such high praise as Mr. Spalding’s 
"italy and the Italian Islands,” in the Edinburgh Cabinet Li- 
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ing ng facts of the ancient and modern history of the ¥ 
with an excellent epitome of its arts and literature from t 
earliest times, conveyed in the most agreeable style, and with 
a true feeling for the country and its people.""—Murray’s Hand- 


Central Ital d Rome 
Oliver & Boyd, > i ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


On nH tt si be published, in demy 8vo. Part I. S00" 
HE STORY of the CHURCH of SOOT. 
‘A ND, — the Reformation to the Present Tim 
TEPHEN, Esq., Med. Lib. King’s College, London 
Author of © of ‘ 
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The Book of the Constitution, ‘The Guide fg the 

jane Evening Service of the Church of England, 

. Lendrum, 7, Warwick-square; and ured by sees ‘Mar. 

shall & Co. ; and by all Booksellers.—N.B. A pectus may 

be had by Posts on application as above. 

— a few da’ i >a be published, 3 
HE THEOPHA JE; or, eine Monifwste- 

tion of Christ. By oo A Bishop 

work gong supposed to be lost, but lately bro wt from & the Nisast 

in a Syriac Version, and translated into English, with Notes, 

Critical and Explanatory. To which is prefixed, a Vindication 

of the Orthodoxy of Eusebias, and of 4 Views on Prophe 

Dedicated, L permission, Re | a ‘a Northumberland, 


SAMUEL LEE, 
Regius Profemer of Hebrew in the University of Combeidge, &e. 
uncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-ro 
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NOTICES AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


HE CHURCHES of CAMBRIDGESHIRE 
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Society, contain, CHER RY-HINTON CHURCH, Part 1. 
With Lithographed Views, numerous Woodcuts, and an Eccle- 
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lates on Tinted Paper and a Rubricated Margin ; 2s. 6d. plain. 
Thomas merenese, Cambrid, ge: Publisher to t! " Cambridge 
Gamden Society ; J. G. F. & J. Rivington, London ; J. H. Parker, 
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Customs, Language, 
By yt BORROW, Esq., 
Author of * be? ible in Spain,” and late Agent of the British 
Spain. 


Foreign Bible Societ; 
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HE BIBLE IN SPAIN;; or, the Journeys, 
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NEW WORK BY AUTHOR OF ‘ DEER-STALKING.” 
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Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 


Useful Knowledge. 
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OLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, By Henry 
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Writings. By 3. MONTGOMERY, Author of ‘ The World 


e Pipa’ & Dogue, Fleet-street ; who ~— also published, 
OWPERS POEMS. By the Rev. THOMAS 
E. 2 vols. with 78 Illustrations, 24s 
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INDOLENCE. 48 Engravings by S. W1LLIams, 12s. 


BRETT'S C in 8vo. price 1/. 10s. half-bound. 
BRETT'S GENEALOGICAL PEERAGE 
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Thou; aghts in Past Years. By the Author of ‘The 
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The Baptiste: B ee tie Author. (Wi 
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Hymns translated PR the Parisian Breviary, 
By the same Author. 5s. 6d. 
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England’ 7 Trust, and other Poems. By Lord John 
Manners. 3s. 6d. 
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Lyra Apostolica. = Edition. 3s, 6d. 


Hymns, translated oes’ the Roman Breviary. By 
Bishop Mant. 3s. 6d. 
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Poems. By A. J. B. Hope, Esq. M.P. 3s. 
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By the Rev, J. B. Morris, 


Nature a Parable. 
M.A. 73. 6d. 


xi. 
Ecclesia. By the Rev. R.S. Hawker, M.A. 6s. 6d, 
XIII. 
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to receive a stated sum of money on 
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returned to the parents. Annuities, immediate or defe 
Prospectuses and every information to ad of 
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RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE, 
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v7iits7i 1871 eR pds BAG LI. 
3rd. For Survivorship 
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. BICKNELL, Resident Director, 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
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t, Londen. 


JW. suite Boys. Boge Cigirman. 


w.P. Craufurd, John Mitchell, Bea. 
ter, 5 J. P. Robinson, 
ort bord, tag dee ‘Adam Duff Ksa. 
sn ee tlon Bat ik of London mie-strect Argyle- 
Unite Rogen seret ind P Pan i’ Mall Eas . 
Standing Counsel—P. Laurie 
solicitors—Messrs. Parken 4 Lie and Messrs. Johnstone 


The Directors s athens @ oF Credit and Bills at 30 days’ 
sight, on Sydney Port Philip, Hobart Town, and Launceston, 
free of ch Bills transmitted for collection. 

By orde rot the Board, |G. H. WRAY, Manager. 
5 rew-square. nbu 
vee . Thor mapeen & do” Dublin ; and Tas hy 


Rose BANK of AUSTRALIA, 2, Moorgate- 





ema LIFE INSURANCE and AN- 
E Rak orricg. X 10, Ghethaws-plaee, Blackfriars, 
blished Tonesry, 1819. 
il * Cliff, 
res Si iar tyeo. Forbes, Ean. 9 sPiteroysauare. 
With Twelve Directo 


FACILITIES are offered by this creates Society to 
mit the views and means of every class of snpavens. miums 
ces received early, pelf-yoatty,, r eater. ¢ upon an in- 
r dec ecreasing scale e insured for life participate 
creasing oy in the profits wonteed. A liberal commission is 
Sheed ed to Solicitors and Agents. 


DAV D FOGGO, Secretary. 
NB. SF aes are wanted in towns where none have yet been 





i Live ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


arles Pole. Toa. “Chairman. 
Esq. De 


wena Burnie, eputy a ty ier i. 
arles Boulton, » rancis Shaw Lefevre. 
ge P. Pl leydell Bouverie. Hon. Hugh Lindsa: . 
Esq Charles ittledale, <i 
Henry Littledale, ‘Esa. 
George warts Norman, Esq. 
John Drum Brice Pears: 45, 
Charles Bell eed Es Ei. Charles Richard ‘ole, Esq, 
William R. Hamilton, Esq. Henry Rich, Esq. 
Biward | Harman, see Hen Stuart, iq. M.P. 
jeuph Hoare i Claw e Gon Raemmeen Esq. 
Fel roke, George Sm ornton, Esq. 
JOSHUA MILNE, Actuary. 
LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leave 
toinform the public — = Rates. - Young ys aremuch 
lower than those of m: other s, and that the Assured 
mentee toa participation i in oe “Profits of this Society.— 
having nterests, such as Gerarmen. 
Men, eveed others deriving —— from their Professions or 
Trades, also those holding Es ie Su Lives —_ see the advan- 
tage ea eflecting Insurances in — un Life Office 
ables of Rates may be had at = Sun | Office, » Corn- 
hill, - the Sun Fire Office in agg 4 = = at No. Wel- 
treet, Cavendish- also of any Pot the 
kaw for the Sun Fire 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
_ ANCE SOCIETY, for granting Life Assurances, Deferred 
Cornhill —— -—Capitai, 500,000/,— 





John Filieison, M.D- PRS | John Vs, Chgirman. 
awa 0) 
Jobn Griffith Frith, Esq. ohn Riddle Stodart, Esq. 


Geo _ Clement Tabor, Es 
ry 
Sore “- Bro Weetione R. S.; Prof. Graves, 4° A.M. F.R.S, 





Joseph bh Thompson, isa. 
B. Woo! house, Esq. 


DIVISION OF ewe her 
Rut oy] me -s on >= iat 17, nt 
m 97 to 36 per cent. on Premiums pai r cent. in ae 
cash, or 10 per cent. permanent reduction iH) pet Premiums. 
EXAMPLES. 


Annual | Bonus Cash |Premium 
|Premium.| added. | Bonus. | reduced. 





Sum 
Policy, As 
Batn)) ‘No. wa 





£ 8. a. 
819 4 
197 


vr | 39 
1838 ' 114 





£8. d\ £38. d.|£ s. d. 
1000 | 67 8 is 6} 5819 9 
hy 17515 0 7 \123 0 6 
N.B. Profits Bao A divided, 
aiteterate Poiome—seewe & to assured to borrow two-thirds 
had at the Office, or will be 


forwarded (post free) go a 
o application CAMROUX, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division’ of Profits among = Assured. 
Honorary Pre: 
Barl of Earl Som 
Rarl ie... Lord Viscount Petkiond 
Lord Elphins 


wn 
Lev d Melville 
lorbur _ Lord Belbaven ar and Stenton. 


pict Korbery 
of Stai 
ectors—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Sane 1 De Castro puly La 
Samuel Anderso: ‘ in, Esq. aro, eee Grah 
F. Charles Maitland. Esq. 


Hamilton Blair A Avarne, Esq. a a 
Resident m Railton, 
K Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist. my Rit tchie, 


Charles ow > Esq. ve 











rman. 
m, Esq. 


—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This _—.. established by Act of arliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample P paid-up Capital, and in the 
ong success which has attended it since its commencement 

In 1841, the Company declared an addition to t! 
oo of one-half of their a and al also a i. 
num, from the date of the icies to those 
insured with profits. e Soiawes, nevertheless, are on 
Pe most moderate scale, and only a tor i need be paid for the 
Rive re yours, where the Tnecrance is fe le. 
of bonus added to po since the commana 
mento fof tt the’ Couper in March, 1834, to the sist Dec. 1840, is 


Sum, Assured. Time Assured. Sum gited ee Batley. 
£1000 ¢ Years 10 "Months <1 
1000 $ Yea 0 


1000 3 Years @ 0 0 
Brery information will be be afforded on ew S. mn the Resi- 
rectors, Edward Boyd. and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
Tec ule Poor haan Ba all London. 
noupson. Ee 


pases 2. Berners-street, 
o'clock. 





ORPORATION of the LONDON ASSUR- 


NCE. Established . A.D. 1720. 
FIRE, tire, ANB APARINE ASStRANCES® 
Offices, 19, Birchin-lane a Coren 


and rs Regent-street. 
‘ohn Clark Powell, Esq., G evernor. 
apman. » Bub- Gi 
Lestock Peach Wilson, Esq., Deputy Governor. 
—s 

Robert Allen, Esq. Richard Drew, Eee. 
John A. Arbuthnot, Hea. John Fa 
George Barn Eéwin Gower, 


Jobn 
Edwa 
Henry curler. Keg 


Rober: Goteawo 0! Ee? 


arles Crawley, 


regson, 
Edward qresson, ti Esq. 
Wilttem Kini Esq. 
iam King, Esq. 
John Ord, Esq. 
Foerns Frew 0, Esq. 
ohn Rees, Kea. 
John De > Dan 
James Dowie, Esq. 


Persons effecting Life Assurances with this Corporation h have 
the choice of two pla 
The one entitling them to an annual abat 


after five years’ paymen 

The other at a lower fi without abatement. 

The o joating other Lif axed 3 distinguish the first of these plans 
from those o' fe Assurance oe are— 

The ion for the full payment of the 
sums assu 


ured: 
nnual abatements of premium, commencing after five full 
years 


ae hip of kind whate’ 
b exemption from the te pousbility of we upon 


Manaherd, Ep ile, 
Burmester, shed 


of p 








to an towards m ~ a 
charges o' 4 

The abatement of Ley for | AY ear 1843 0 = policies of five 
years’ one , under the first of the above plans, was 31/. 10s. 2d. 
per cen 

It may be here sufficient to state, as an example, that under 
the above system a person having effected a policy on or before 
the Ist of January, 1838, at an annual premium of 100/., had, on 
} AR of January, | 1843, only the sum of 68/. 9s. 10d. to pay as 

at year’s pre! 

The future pao ual ‘abatement must vary according to the suc- 
cess this branch of the Corporation's business. 

wn e Fire D are effected at the lowest 


"Attendance asily, from Ten till Four, at both Offices, where 

prospectuses and every informauien ma ey be obtained 

ABEL PE PHELPS, Esq., 

Superintendent xe Pe fice in Regent-street. 

JOHN INCE, wotery. 
The Corporation having PR... 5 to cae the number of 
their agents, are desirous of receiving applications for ai Et 
nts parties of respectability and influence 

the several towns and districts of England and Wales. 


MPORTANT PATENT IMPROVEMENTS 
in CHRONOMETE WATCHES, and C 
DENT, sole Prameg t has OPENED his West-end 
39, Cockspur-stree’ Charing-cross, in addition tos? Strand, wit 
= entirely new stock of Watches and Clocks, Lady's Gol 
Watches, 8 guineas each ; Cooteenen's ditto, 10 guineas ; an 
Silver Levers at 6 guineas each.—A new edition of Dent’s Lec- 
tures, price ls., but to customers grate. 


AGNETS, ELECTRO-MAGNETIC and 
ELECTRICAL MACHINES, Improved __ Batteries, 
Callan’s Coils for givin kk living Views, 
Cameras, and a Vm) of nica ‘ond Philosophical Apparatus, 
made and sold b Instrument Maker and Ac- 
curator to the Royal WPolsreckine ‘Institution, No. 3, Wardour- 
street, third house from Oxford-street, London. 











STONE-COLOURED CEMENT. 
ELIX Ae of the New Road, Regent's 


begs to inform A 
that ps the process of tr —~*- a very  superi or tod 
oeiien we w —_ Bes ts he hat improved his bt ey Artificial 


eeded in ing an excellent 
STONICOLOUK ED CE EMENT, sdapted. to building, more 
especially for facing brick yy ond repairing decayed stone 
work, which he can supply at r bushel, at Manu- 
factory, near the Thames tunnel, “TiMercihe” 


ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
At BRUSH and. SMYRNA SPONGES. athe Tyoth- Seach 
e i 
divisions of the teeth, and rt yh the most effect | 
oe X. traordinary manner, and ah Someone for the hairs not 
ind loose—is. An oe hes-Brusb, that cleans 
8 thi part of the usua ime ro incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetra' rushes, with the durable un- 
pigeched Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
be Faun Sashes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
i elvet- Ww 


Bi pt = most su id suc- 

cessful manner. The Genuine Sm Sm with its ta preserv ed 

valuable ESC im ies of sbeorption. ic ity, and dura by 
wees of a: portations, dispense with all in termediate 

Reurg fi tis aed pray ay = y and, securing the 

2 le Gata ment, 130 3. Oxford street, two doors from Halles: 

stree 


CxUrioN—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
by some houses. 


ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono. 
meter o the of the Admiralty (Esta- 
blished 132 ‘years ye BINCHIN | -LA . The largest asortment 
of fine Second-b. any house in e 
most eminent makers—many n ae eenal to Te and at Phiatls 
above half their original cost, all of which W. & Son warrant. 
They ones + fine Repeaters, Duplex, Lever, and Horizontai 
upemer w Watches of the 
most e 


pon th: of the eir 
to which t the t patterns ue awarded Se prizes three years in suc- 
cession, with e variations 
of temperature. la cuegtpent of Lever ond elegant 
sodeopd prices Watches fi for Ladies and Gentlemen, at coqgeeraniy 
Old \—-— i | in jt -- ge. nt! —_ 





























repairing department. 
oy eparine & Son, 3, Bischio-lene, Cornhill. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
Snyrring Ss IN'S PATENT.—These candles 
do not ed rr ok urn longer and are cheaper than 
any betdawwe Gay liant. No metallic 
oe Uleterious tm onalee is used in the manufacture. Price 8d. per 
ip. Bele ale 7G . E. Parish, agent for exportation, 214, Brea Peeet, 
y Slodden & "Stocking. ¥ High-street, M bone ; 
Wi eth them, | Lenny ma a e Bland dford-square ; Ww. Evans, 
John Hawkins, grocer, 
Gotee Whiecbagel George tales, ye Bike Id-stree' 
Hoxton; gears fas q 
pt oon “Hud dson, 229, Black Ray. ee i! Nicho 
fo. Bolingbroke-row. wqwarins and at the manufactory, 


y- 


‘EA & PERRIN’S *‘ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE.’ Prepared from the Recipe of a Nobleman in 

the County.—The above celebrated Sauce has, from the time of 
introduction, been steadily progressing in public favour. Its 
peculiar piquancy, comntines with exquisite flavour, establish i 
of a character unequalled in sauces. Noblemen and others, of 

acknowl got, pronounce it to be ‘the only ¢ sauce ; 

and for cnet gravies, or as a zest for fish, curries, stea ks, 
game, cold meat, &c., especially unrivalled. As r Tapidly- 




















FRAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS. 
F. BIELEFELD begs to call the attention 


of Artists, Feipipelices, &c, to his eugneneas assortment 
of PICTURE. FRAMES, appropriate for the Art-Union and 
otper Prints, &c., manufactured in his Gia Papier Maché. 
fhe specimens "of these frames which we have seen we cer- 
ul.”’ Globe, 17th Jan. 1843.—" The 5 ex- 
ceodingly at otteaes ive, and are in reality as much so as if they had 
the hands of the carver, and been produced at 
— ten ad the expense. They have a clearness and sharp- 
ness we have seldom or never seen d in 
= oe 


F. B. has jus just published a New Tariff of the Papier Maché 
eR, ete with Sketches of the various Patte 

which will be immediately forwarded to order on receipt of six 
post-office stamps.— Works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


ATENT PERRYIAN GRAVITATING 
INKSTAND, as cheap as oe common Inkstand.—This 

neat and novel invention i is —s ly well adapted for general 
use; it preserves the ink in rfection for months together, 
without the — of A fag i ex excludes dust, &c., and at 
any moment the writer is ‘4 the most. perfect 
> e Patentees ‘siet a-ha, it to the notice of 
Bankers, Merch ~~" Solicitors, Government Offices, Public 











inquiry is now made for it in all parts of the king- 
dom, the Propeiet ors bes to state that druggists, grocers, and 
others may be supplied by they ents—Messrs. Borclay & 
Farringdon-street ; . Harding, 59, King-street, Step- 

nei * Messrs. Metcalfe & cor "ie. Soutbampton-row ; and by the 
Wholesale Oil and Italian Warehousemen in London upon the 
same terms as at their Warehouse * Worceste ter.—Sold retail, in 
belt-eent bottles, at is. 6d. ; pints. and quarts, 5s. each, 

with the Proprietor's stamp over the cork ‘of every bottle. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
gravers, beg to inform the YY we pod Geary that the 
are now enabled to PRINT A ChES &c., for book 
plates, in their proper oF y ~ \, ~='¢ ae very moderate 
. Crests engraved on visi rds in the Sperente style, 
; without the crest, 2¢.6d.; and 100 cards, 2s. 6d.: also every 
description of elegant engraving. Specimens of the above ma 
be sqectes from a and fashionable assortment, at the 
warehouses, Egyptian Hall, y, an 
street PWithine or sent on —s any distance free of ex- 
ne cor agee. jos 178., 148., 128. 
and 8. per ream; Note ditto, 18s., fis. ias., ‘eo .» 6s. and 4s. per 
ream. An additional charge is made for stamping either of the 
above with arms, crest, coronet, or initia. = ae 
neous stock, which is (a large and rating deak ofareee 
presents, consists of dress: wri ting desks. oy 
envelope cases, albums, blotting: -books, bib inefling bose 
and silver pencil cases, penholders, toll let | ‘smell 








Companies, Shops, Sc pale. oe. -» a8 8 t i over 
the ordinary inkstand regards convenience and con- 
siderable saving of ink. Oris inkstand will be found ii 





companions, sac ets, card a 
pocket-books, ps and op suitable for love ‘cus, 
di Either of the above arti- 








climate. 
justed so 
ok, which can ‘be ret — 


in keepi ing the ink always clear and fit for use ine eve: 

It is of a cylindrical form, with a Pesitetiog action, a 
as to ibe the dipping cup wit 

into the cylinder when not in use. 


'y note c. 

cles may be had pieis, or of & most costly description, with 
every description of useful stationery. Postage stamps and en- 
ceneges at Government prices. essrs. Son are also 
the West-end Agents for Mr. Robert Best Ede 's Perfumery. 





usefulness are secured by it, and it cannot get out of ender. _ 
Sold by all Stationers, &c. throughout the Empire 
Manufactory, 37, Red square, London. 


OR BEAUTIFYING THE SKIN.W— 
GODFREY'S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS, s most 





COMPOSITION FOR WRITING WI' A STEEL PENS. 
EPHENS’ WRITING FLUID. 
HESE COMPOSITIONS, which have so re- 
markably extended the use of the STEEL PEN, are 
brought to very great omen, being more easy to w: with, 
more durable, and in as et Fp to the ordinary 
Ink. In warm clima an become omeguel. Bint 
consist of—An INSTANTA BOUS BLACK INK— 
hangin to an intense Black colour PATENT tN 
LU ane , eenainaee Sos p Blue colour 
e common ceasacten, but 
RED for as 
INK, unchangeable 
at See oes a aoe pune © of MAR ; my et ne 
nkholders one for preserving In! m™m 
Bottles at 3d. each, convenient for writs 
prepared, which “will, come those who may wee to 
2% *, a small cupegse. 


rticles to d 
HENRY STE HEN ford 
ck: be oh and sold Stationers and 
liers.—N.B. These ‘cnchangesbio Blue hii are Patent 
Articles; the public are therefore cau’ 


which ate lel lofringemonts; toe to Ss or ruse wich ies: ble 


icitea baving been seinen Hina they can be confidently 





R 
A OR BLACK INK. CAR SIN 
NACEOUS RECO 


from, a 
try either To these 
pared b: 





street, 
Bookse 








ag rfume, and delightful cosmetic. It 
compete removes tan, redness, &c., and by its ecelt . 
ond healing ay renders the skin soft, plia' 
free from dryness, scurf, &c., and clears it from every To 
pimple, or eruption. By its use the skin becomes, and continues, 
delicately clear and soft, and the complexion fair and beautiful. 
In shaving, it is invaluable, rendering the skin smooth and firm 
and ,.. ’ects it from the effects of sun and dust. It is beyond 
all pra's. as a general family lotion. Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., 
by allr ine Venders and Perfumers. 


OWLANDS ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE.—This is an efficient White Powder for the 
red from Oriental Her' tad ww most om ge ae | 

nS sovereign virtue for streng 


oug! = the Teeth. iCerudicates Tar Tartar ar trom t ie 
removes spots of i eo’ pe whee preserves th 
to w nich ft gives s a i whiteness; and, above 
disinfecting properties, aoea ‘SWEET HESS TO THE AT 
an anti- he gums also share in its Se a | popene, 
Scurvy is e' radicated from them, a thy 
are indaced. that offer to the ratice onal the. cred prs = 
the most indubitable pt 
per box att inclu 

ty NOTICE—The Name and Address of the Proprietors, 
.> bee my é& SS 20, ee Rt A tr. . LONDON, are 

on 











Botsure to > sak for RowLanp" 's ODONTO,” 
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 WANSARD’S 
 - PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


Tae. unqualified terms in which this: Work is received in both Houses of Parliament as the Record of their Debates appear to 
justify Mr. Hansarp in asking the support of 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, AND CORPORATE BODIEs, 
(Especially those of Cities and Boroughs returning Representatives to Parliament. ) 


This direct application is made upon the following considerations :—It cannot but be admitted-to be extremely desirable, that some Record of the Spoken 
Proceedings of Parliament should exist, in an accessible and permanent form, in every part of the Kin; dom; and that it is a strange anomaly that Constity. 
encies, which hold the right of returning Representatives to the British Parliament the proudest privilege of Englishmen, should yet possess no means of 
referring to the Reasoning and Argumentative Part of the Proceedings of the British Legislature. 7 2 

Now, as the witnessing and reporting what takes place within the walls of Parliament is breach of Privilege and is done solely upon sufferance ; and as, 
of consequence, Parliament can issue no official report of its debates, but permits it to be done by the enterprise of private individuals'—a work having such 
an object is deprived, by the natural jealousy of Parliament, of the slightest portion of that official countenance which would ensure an extensive circulation, 
and the undertaker must seek by every legitimate means to render his work known and appreciated.—That the work for which support is now sought well 





[May 27 








and effectually supplies this constitutional deficiency, Parliament itself acknowledges, when it nightly refers to ‘‘ Hansarp”’ as a record and an authority, 


even within its own forbidden precincts. 


It seems, therefore, no presumption in Mr. Hawnsarp in seeking to place his publication in the Libraries of every City and Borough town, where 


Constituencies exist. 


The work is published Weekly, in Parts, or may be had in Volumes as completed—the cost necessarily varies with the length of the Debates; but 


is estimated at £7 , 10 per Session. 


The following are the prices of Sets ; but as it is probable that many Institutions may be desirous of placing so invaluable a collection of National History 
on their shelves, whose funds may be inadequate to the disbursement of so large a sum, without excluding many works of temporary int’ est, Mr. Hansarp 
will readily enter into arrangements to receive the purchase-money in two, three, or more payments. 


PRICE OF SETS. 


The Parliamentary History, which contains all that can be collected of the 
Legislative History of this Kingdom, with much very valuable incidental information, 
from the Conquest to the close of the Eighteenth Century, in 36 volumes, royal 8vo. 


£616 G £10 0 O 


Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Old Series, 1803 to Death of Geo. IIT; 
amongst other important matters will be found Debates on the Corn Laws, the Corn 
Trade Bill, the Slave Trade, Currency, East India Company and Bank Charter, Pro- 
perty Tax, the Roman Catholic Question, Affairs of India, &c. 41 vols., royal 8vo. 


Inboards . . £1515 O £20 0 0 


In boards. . . In half russia . . 





In half russia . . 





Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Second Series, Reign of George IV.; 
preening as at he 

containing the debates on Commercial and Agricultural Distress, Corn Laws, Curreney, 
Property Tax, Slave Trade, Corporation and Test Acts, &c., the Queen’s Trial, 25 vols. 


In boards .» - £616 6 £10 0 O 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Scries, Reign of William IV. 


SSX LED 
(4£ra of the Reformed Parliament), contain the Debates on the Reform Bill, Irish 
Church, Tithes, Municipal Corporations, Corn Laws, Bishoprics, Church Rates, and all 
the innumerable important measures of these times: 58 volumes. 


In boards . . £33 00 


In half russia . . 





In half russig-. « £3710 0 


The Reign of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, is now in course of publication. 





Parliamentary Debate Ofice, 


32 Paternoster Row, 





PUN C H: 
THE LONDON CHARIVARL 





This Periodical is published every SatuRDAY, in 4to. price 3d.; or, Stamped for Country circulation, 4d. It is illustrated with one large Engraving, political or 
humorous, and from Twelve to Twenty smaller ones, 


The increasing popularity of this Publication induces the Proprietors to lay before the Public the following Extracts from some of the leading Journals, 
as expressing more fully than anything they can say, the principles upon which it is conducted, and to which it owes its present celebrity. 


**In the most successful follower that (John) ‘ Bull’ has had in political satire of the 
broader sort—Puncu—we scarcely ever see any trace of sour or malevolent feeling. Tories 
and Whigs chuckle alike over such things as George Robins’s advertisement of the Gates 
of Somnauth, (neat and entire, as carried off by Samson Affghanistes), or Lord Brougham’'s 
Battle with the Giants of Guildhall "—Quarterly Review, 143, May, 1843. 

“* The career of this little publication, from its outset till now, has been one of unfailing 
success; week after week it has sustained itself with astonishing constancy, and shown that 
its authors are inexhaustible in their resources; Ministers of Momus, they reign over the 
kingdoms of satire and burlesque with unlimited sway. There is one thing, in addition to 
the cleverness of Pouncu, which has not a little contributed to its success, and that is the 
unvarying good humour and propriety which prevail in it, and the total exclusion from its 
pages of all that is gross, low, or coarsely personal,—a discipline the absence of which has 
swamped many previous attempts of the same kind.”—7imes. 

** Looking at the quality of the writing, and to the profusion of pictorial illustrations 





which grace this publication, there can be no doubt that it is got up at an expense which 
nothing under a very extensive circulation can maintain. Its existence, therefore, is evi- 
dence of the wide spread of the love of broad humour, which Englishmen are not wrong 
in thinking peculiar to their countrymen....With respect to their staple contents, there 
is a much closer approximation in Puncn's contributors to those of a high-priced periodical 
than can readily be explained. The cheap Puncu may, in its prevailing tone and manner, 
be advantageously compared with many works printed for the special use of the club- 
houses and circulating libraries of genteel society. We conclude with wishing our facetious 
contemporary all the success he deserves."—Athenaum. 


“ Of this agreeable, well-conducted paper, free from offence, and full of pleasantries, it 
has occurred to us more than once to speak in terms of great praise. Attempts in Punca’s 
vein had been often made, but none with the cleverness of various kinds, and, above all, 
with the taste and feeling which have, at last, secured success." —Ewaminer. 





1. The Story of a Feather, Chap. XIX., by Douglas Jer- 
rold—2. Antiquarian Society: the Sniveyson Marbles—3. 
British Courts of Justice: Vice-Chancellor Wigram’s Court 
—4. The “Gentle” Shakspeare—5. The Prince of Wales's 
Establishment—6. The Dying Vendor of Vegetables to his 
Palfrey of Jerusalem—7. Needles and Coronets: GREAT 
MEETING of the DUCHESSES !—8. Fancy Fair in the New | 


t¢ The FOURTH VOLUME will shortly be ready, bound in cloth, 


ConTENTS oF No. 98, Fon May 27: 
Cut—9. Wit at Westminster—10. Something from, and of, 
* Jenkins”—11. Narrative of an Experimental Trip in an 
Aérial Courier — 12, Punch’s Pencillings, No. LXXIX.: 
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